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BIENNIAL STATISTICS. * 

Throughout the following report it will he observed that no his- 
torical statistics are given for the school year 1016—17. After the 
statistical report for the scholastic year 1915-16 had been compiled 
the Bureau of Education adopted the plan of collecting statistical 
reports biennially instead of annually as had becMi done the preceding 
years. The changes in tho totals of corresponding items for consecu- 
tive years are very slight, and /or most purposes'biennial statistics 
will suflice. 

• SCHOOLS INCLUDED. 

In corresponding preceding reports certain statistics of commercial , 
departments of public high schools have been included in the chapter 
on private commercial and business schools. This year this chapter 
will he published before the high-school reports will have been 
tabulated. A roport on the larger commercial departments in 
public and private high schools will appear in the chapter on “High 
Schools” in the Biennial Survey. Statistics on commercial depart- 
ments in colleges and universities will he found in the chapter on 
41 Colleges, universities, and professional ' schools” of^the Biennial 
Survey. » 

* * - CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS. 

• This chapter contains statistics of two types of. schools hitherto 
tabulated together in alphabetical order: First, tho purely private 
commercial and business schools not connected or affiliated with any 
religious organization and, second, the Y. M. C. A. commercial 
departments and schools conducted by religious organizations. In 
the following' pages the two typos will bo referred to for convenience 
as nondenoininational and ♦denominational schools, although it is 
well understood that the Y. *N1. C. A. schools are not “ denomina- 
tional” in tho psual sense. The statistics of thoso two types of 
schools are so unliko that it is thought advisable to soparate them 
and to inal^o sumrqary tables for each group. Tho historical graphs 
/and tho graphs on shorthand systems t^ugM, as.usod heroin, embrace 
f both types of schools, while tho graphs showing “students per 
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instructor,” and u hours per day,” and showing tuition rates include 
only nondenoininational Commercial schools. This classification, 
therefore, separates the schools which are conducted on a purely 
commercial basis from those having a religious or denominational 
trend and warrants certain deductions concerning the former which 
'would bo more or Joss vitiated if the latter had not heen' placed in a 
separate tabulation. 

GRADUATES. 


. So unsatisfactory have been the returns designating the number of 
graduates that this inquiry was omitted from the statistical schcdulo 
for 1917-18. A largo number of commercial school students leave 
school bofloro they have fmished the prescribed course or just as soon 
as they c^n qualify for a position. In many schools students arc 
porinittodl to leave at any tiino and no regular graduation exercises 
are hold, j Consequently, it is difficult for commercial schools to keep 
accurate Records on the number of graduates. Further, graduation 



NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING. 

This year a slight decrease is shown in the number of private com- 
mercial and business schools reporting. In 1916, reports wore re- 
ceived from 912 schools, while in 1918 only 890 schools submitted 
reports which cotdd be v 3od. This decrease may be due to the dis- 
c^tinuriiion of a dumber of* smaller schools on account of war cpn- 
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ditions, but many schools this year cither refused to report or sub- 
mitted an inconsistent report which could not be included in the 
detailed tabulations. The Baroau of Education maintains a, mailing 
list of private commercial and business schools which contains 1,329 
schools, as indicated in columns 2 and H bf Table 7. This llst'has 
been revised annually, and probably includes a large percentage of 
such schools in the United States. It can be seen, therefore, that 
this chapter is not .a complete presentation of private commercial 
school statistics, but it is representative in that it contains 67. per 
cent of all schools listed. \ 

v 

Table 1 .—Summanj oj statistics nj all private commcrdnl ami business schools revortino 

19(H) to 19 IS. r y ’ 


Schools and students. 


Schools rojtort ing . 

Instructors: 

Men 

Women 


1900 1 I9ul 1902 


37^1 


1.413; 

699 


1.596 1,996: 


1903 


1904 


1,979 


MX 1.092] 1.132 


2. 1 12j 2. 434 3.0.x* 3.111 


Total students, dav and night sck^ols: . 

•••*■*• j 58,396 

| 33,153 


l.RWil 

1.124] 


1.260 


1906 

1907 

1908 

477 

445 

558 



_ 

1.825 

1.153 

1,720 
1. 136 

979 

irixe 


_ :4 J^l 1 3. 022] 3.2761 2.98X 


Women. 

TotaJ. 


j 91,549 

j 70,978 
16.094 


Total students in day schools. . . . 

Total students in night schools . 

A verage attendance, day schools 

H verage attendance, night schooLs 

Total students in commercial or book- 
keeping course 

Total students In stenographic or 

amanuensis course 

Total studen Win eorahl ned course ! 1 
Total students In telegraphy course 

|Vr cent of attendance, day school. . . 
l’er cent of atj^pdance, night school. 


1.519 81, 34 
512! 55, 9ui ' 


11(1.031:137.247 

XI , 694 109. 107 
20,470 27.597 
55, 162 


50, 3.82 j 6K.2XO 
34, 505 j 39,070 


72. 953 
58, 734 


1,319, 1,974 4.227 


79. 175 
5*.HOi 


SO, 596 84.621] 74,366 
67. 767 61 , 4661 55. 719 


137, 979ll3V 363jW6. 080130, 085 


10ti, 9X9 
30,994 
61,577 


(IX.JKtn 

62,74s 


•I.- 


105, 9671113.255 100,986 
32.120j 34, 205 S3, 404 
1 5*,339| 40,534 
1 15,676 


67,654. 72,804 
61, 923 j 65,370 


2.934' 


3,923 

41 

45 


40.988 

13,180 


71.488 

64,857 


75. 5X9 
61,775 


137,364 

96, 100 
82,043 
39,687 

14,524 

57,271 

53,991 


3.365 


82.921 

72,042 


.3,083 

41 

43 


164,963 

124,730 
39, 031 
51,317 
16,840 

62,075 

58, 479 
19,217 

3,724 

41 

42 


Schools and-studcnts. 


Schools reporting. 

Instructors: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total students, day and night schools: 

Men 

Women ] * | * * 


1.923 

1,3' 


Total students in day schools 

Total students In night schools . 
Average attendance, flay schools.*. ! ! 

A verage attendauce, night schoote 

Total students in commercial or book* 

keeping course. 

Total students* in stenographic or 

amanuensis course. 

Total students in combined course . ! 
Total students In telegraphy course 

(wire) 

Per oent of attendance, day school ' 
Per cent of attendance, night school. . 


7X.G52 
7, 636 

146, 2XX 

H27522 
34.160 
49,1 Ml 
14,550 

55,482 

49,441 

30,590 

3,413 

41; 


1.736 
1.200 
i*L 


72.8X7 

61.891 


134,778 


1912 . 1913 


519j 


600 

1,926! 1.75XJ 
1.379] 1.262 


1,878 

1,565 


2.019 

1.731 


3. 3 Ofjr 3.U«o| 3,383; 3,750 


82. 775 
72.409 


155,244 


100.746.115,565 
34.032 39,079 
44,290 52,008 
14,593! 16,343 


47, 703 

44,868 

tf,720 

2,094 

43 

43 


51,Q22 

62,405 

22,758 

2,713 

45 

41 


72. 2^8 K2 775 
65,532 77 7K2 


137. 790 160, 557 


85.432 

82,631 


168,063 


102.407 117. K81 


35,3X3 
43.451 
15, 714 

43,295 


2,134 

42 

43 


42,676 

52,697 

18,274 

49,543 


48.00* 55,549 
22,613 27,051 


2,047 

45 

42 


119,572 
4N. 491 
66,396 
20,679 

56,894 

63,915 

81,443 

3,648 

47 

43 



843 


2,396 

1,913 


4,309 


94.870 

88.416 


183.286 


60,801 

72,352 

38,291 

3,059 

45 

42 


2,604 

1.987 


99.134 

93,254 


192. 388 


1918 


2,310 

2, fltW 


96.449 

193,130 


289,579 



61,315 

70,654 

40,4X0 

3,341 

44 

42 


69.520 

162,402 

48,481 

4,915 

43 

40 


* Includes attendance in night &hools. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-19^6. 

The increase in the number of commercial schools reporting each 
year since 1900 is shown in'Table 1 and in figure 1. A decided in- 
crease is shown since 1J912. Previous to this dato a certain irregu- 
larity in the curve exists, an abrupt rise being* evident in 1901 and 
1902 anf! a falling off in 1906 and 1907. Presumably in the past 
few years a more thorough method has been used in ptocuring reports 
than was used in the years immediately preceding, or possibly there 
has been a growing interest on the part of private commercial schools 
in submitting reports. The general rise in the curve can not he 
attributed wholly to thVse tw^ factors, but chiefly to the rapid 
multiplication of schools of this type throughout the country. 
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Ho. 2.— Distribution of 890 private commercial schools, according to enrollment, 1917-18. 



?E OF SCHOOLS. * 

By reference to figure4b*t>vilf^e: noted that many schools are very 
small*, 248 having^ an enrollment mNms than 100 for the year, and 
227 having an enrollment of‘from 108^k> 199, inclusive. Only three 
schools havo an enrollment oxceeding\2,500. The median enroll- 
ment of the 890 schools falls' between ^86 and 187. t Tliis means 
that 445 schools have an enrollment of 187 nr over and 445 schools 
have an enrollment of 186 or less. The modihn, therefore, fajls in 
the second bar in figure 2 in the group having ahy enrollment of be- 
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•tweei{*100 and 199, inclusive. If the enrollment m-all schools is 
arranged m order of magnitude, and the array Ls divided into four 
nearly equal groups of 222, 223, 222, and 223 schools, respectively 
it is found that the first group contains schools having an enroLl- 

9 f ? St . udentS °r, fewer; the sewll(1 an enrollment of from 90 to 
180, tho third an enrollment of between 187 and 400;and the highest 
group, an enrollment of 400 and over. In other words, half the 
commercial schools have an enrollment of between 90 and 400, inclu- 
sive. Y'hc average enrollment is 32/> students. ' 
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Hu. 3. Distnbul ion of siudouis iu private cort^ucrcial scl^U, 

Ihe curve in figure 3 enables tka reader to dcterrhiito readily the 
percentage of students in any desired percentage of schools, or vice 
vema. Heading from the vertical" scale, one will obser\o that 60 
per cent of the students are enrolled in about 22 percent of thWhoo&, 
and 90 per cent, of the stydents.iu about 5? per cenhof the\hook 
J leading from the base line, one may see that 50 pfe cent o'! the 
Brhqols enroll S&-.5 per cent 6f the student^ and 30 percent of the 
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schools enroll 70.4 per cent of the students. If the enrollment were 
equally distributed in nil schools, the curve would follow the ‘Mine 
of equal distribution” in such a way that 50 per eem of the schools 
would enroll 50 per cent of the students, mid 70 per cent of the 
students would he enrolled in 70 per cent of the schools. Ihp ‘bow- 
ing” rtf the curve away from the line of equal distribiy^on indicates 
the degree of inequality in the distribution, or, in technical terms, 
the dispersion in the distribution. The further the curve recedes 
from the Tmo of equal distribution the greater the dispersion. The 
nearer the curve comes to the vertical and horizontal axes of the 
graph, the nearer the maximum dispersion is readied. For a large 
group of measures the two axes represent for all practical purposes 
the greatest inequality possible between the largest and the smallest 
schools. 

Taki.k 2. — Derivation ojdafa t nscA in figure .J, showing the distribution of s'nAin!* in nil 
private commercial air l business xrhiwls reporting in 1‘tn-tP. 





Schools. 


Students. 





Percentage 


NumU»r 


Percentage 
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Croyps. 


Percent ago 

group and 

Number 

group and 

Percentage 

group find 


Ntiml'cr 

In group 

in alt 

in all 

in nil 



in group. 

(approxi- 

preceding 

ingroup. 

preceiiing 

in group. 

precis ling 



mately). 

groups— 

i 

i 

groups — 


groups - 





accumu- 

1 

accumu- 


a< •'Cumu- 


• 



lated. 


lated. 


lated. 


I 

? 

8 

4 j 

T 1 

A 

7 

8 

1 l 


44 

i 

5 

5 

- 77, 007 

77, 007 

20. 8 * 

2U.8 

2 

45 

5 

i 

39,976 

117,5*3 

13 8 

40 0 


44 

5 

27,895 

145,478 

9.0 

• 50.2 

4, . 


* 45 

5 

J? 21,0*5 

MS, 56.1 

*.0 

5S.2 

5 


44 

5 

r 18,94* 

• 187,611 

6.5 

64.7 



45 

r 5 

30 

rr,,.v)4 

204, 015 

• 5.7 

70.4 



44 

5 

35 

13,411 

217, 426 

4.0 

75.0 

8 . 

45 

5 

40 

11, 760 
V704 

229, 1 *6 
23\ 950 

4. 1 

79 1 

9 

44 

6 

45 

3.4 

*2 5 

10. 


-45 

6 

50 

8, HI 7 

247, 707 

3.0 

H5 . 5 



44 

5 

55 

7,717 

255, 4*4 
•262, 483 

2.7 

8.8.2 

12. . 


45 

5 

00 

6,999 

2.4 

90.0 

13. . 


44 

5 

65 

6,034 

aw, 5t7 

2 1 

92.7 

14 . 


45 

5 

70 

5.347 

4,305 

3,692 

273, *64 

1.8 

94.5 

15 


44 

5 

75 

278, 109 

1.5 

96.0 

lfi 


45 

5 

80 

281. *01 

1.3 

97.3 

17 

* 44 

5 

85 

2,936 

2*4, 797 

1.0 

v 9s.3 

IS. 


45 

5 

80 

2.32H 

ac, 125 

.8 

09.1 

19.: 

' 

44 

6 

95 

1,5X3 

28*, 7*18 

.0 

09.7 

20.. 


45 

5 

1U0 

S71 

_i 

289,579 

.3 

1(10.0 


*Tnt a! 

8U0 

' 100 


2*9, 579 


, r UM.O 

% 





1 




1 The groups are arranged in order of magnitude, t. e., group 1 includes the 44 largost schools; group 2, 
the 45 next largest, etc. 

Table 2 shows the method ascertaining the location of tho curve 
just described. Tho 890 schools were divided into 20 groups, com- 
posed alternately of 44 and 45 schools, the total not admitting of an 
equal division. Group 1 includes the 44* largest schools, group 2 the 
45*next largest schools, etc/ Approximately 5 per cent of the schools 
ftre'in each group. The number and percentage of students in each 
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group of schools are determined as shown in columns 5 and 7, and 
ic ( om spending accumulated totale in columns 6 and 8 The 
curve is then located at the points on each 5 per cent line indicated 
by the percentage of students enrolled in each group. 
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caused many students tor ontei private commercial schools where the 
necessary training could bo secured in the shortest time. 

This conclusion is further warranted by the fact that the large 
increment in enrollment is duo wholly to the increase in the number 
of women students., It will be noted' that here has been a decrease 
\ of 2,685, or 27 per cent, irt the number of men students enrolled ana 
\an increase of 9?), 876, or 107 per cent, in the number of women 
Students enrolled. In other words, the enrollment of women students 
has more than doubled within the past two years. From the graph 
'it will be observed that there 1ms been a more rapid increase since 
1900 in the number of women than in the number of men. The rate 
of increase, while gradual, does not become pronounced until 1918. 
Ti\o figures warrant, therefore, the further conclusion that an increas- 
ingly larger number of women than men are attending private com- 
' mcrciat\srhools. The demand for stenographers, tholarge percentage 
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Kio.5.— Students and average attendance IdddV end t^htcoursc$mpri\Titf ctrann^rchlsehcwl^ UXXM91S. 

of whom arc women, may afciouiit for *the rapid rise in the curve 
Representing the onraUm6nt of\\yomeu. Eliminating from considera- 
4 tion the ahn yrmal >^iatistics for 1918, it is found tjial from 1900 to 
\ 1916^ the niimherof women enrolled shows an increase of^ 60,101, or 

131 per cent,’ while the number of, mew enrolled shows an mfcrease of' 

' * v, :Vl AY s t ' * . ■ ■ * .■*/ 
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only 40,738, or 70 per cent. All this indicates a shiftyig in the 
personnel of the student body. The slight irregularities in the curves 
aro undoubtedly due to the fabt that tho Bureau of Education must 
depend entirely upon the good will of the presidents of commercial 
schools to submit a report, ad consequently at no time do the statis- 
tics present the whole situatfjb, % 

_ ENROLLMENT IN iUy AND IN NIGHT COURSES, 

This year 71C^privftto commercial schools reported night courses. ^ 
This means that over 80 per cent of such schools maintained night 
courses. It is- of interest to note the very rapid rise in enrollment 
in night courses as depicted in figure 5. The increase has been very 
prcfnounccd since 1912, and especially so within the past two years. 

In the day courses there has been # corresponding increase for the * 
same periods, hut the rate of increase has not been so great. This 
fact can not he* readily determined from the graph, hilt is very * 
apparent in figure 6, in which the enrollment for each year has been 
reduced to index numbers. 


Table 3 .- -Method of computing the index numbers and the moving nvcragckuseti in 

.figure t>. ] 


Index niujilxT 
lor— 


1900. .. 

1901 . . 

1902 . 

lorn 

1904 

1905.. .... 

1900 

1907.. .. 

1905 

1909 

1910 * ! 

1911 ! 

1912, I 

1913 

1914 *1 

191,6 I 

1910 I 

1917. .... “J 

291S. 


t>ay 

Night i 

!> ay 

! Night. 

sdi tK)ls. 

schools. J 

schools. 
1 

’schools 


* K 

4 

5 


7(1, 
M 
UK), 
1O0, 
1 05, 
u:i, 
100 , 
90, 
12 - 1 , 
112, 
100 . 
115, 
l Of, 
117, 
mi, 

130 , 

i^, 


10,094 
20, 4711 
27,597 
.10,994 
32, i2i 
34, 205 
33,404 
32, 043* 
39,0(1 

34, lriO 
3-t, 03/ 

39 , o;y 

35, :m 
42, 07(1 
4*, 491 
52. N55 
03, 052 


1*2, 01 4 j 100,905 | 


03 

73 

97 

95 

94 

101 

90 

SO 

111 

100 

90 
103 

91 
105 
107“ 
lltt 

U' 
» lVj 
IO( 


Average ... 112, **239 I 



* KsU^& b> ’ dlVt ' UnK <‘ Iin>1Iinpl| t t° r flat'll year t>y the anragr enroljineiit. * 

* This is the sum of the jrulex numbers from 1900 to 19tH, inolislve etc * * 

* Ctfumqs 0 and 7 Ui\ iUea t>y 5, respectively. 

The method used in securing these index munbors W shown in 
1 able 3. The enrollment for each y^?ar is divided by the average 
enrollment for the years under consideration, giving the index num- 
ber shown in. columns 4 and 5 for day and night courses, \reepeo- 
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lively. By means ^of these index i\ umbers the two curves aTe 
brought nearer each other in such a way that comparisons showing 
the rates bf increase may be made. The relative steepness of the 
slopes of the two curves between any two consocutive points indi- 
cates the rate of change. Thus between 1916 and 1918 the curve 
for the night school enrollment shows a steeper slope than .thq curve 
for the day schools. Consequently a more rapid change in night 
school yirollment within this period has taken place. 
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Fig. ft.— Index curves showing the rates of change In enrollment in day and night cohrsfeajn private com- 
mercial aofcools, 1900-1918. / \ 

THE MOVING AVERAGE OF INDEX NUMBERS. ' 

In both curved certain irregularities will be observed. Undou 
edly these low points are due more to the failure of comraerc 
schools to submit reports than to any other factor. If all scho^ 
had reported each year presumably a inore gradual rise would ha^ 
appeared in the^ciirves. To eliminate these fluctuations in th 
index ctjgves, moving averages have been applied. The method 
Mployed in securing the points Bsskl in locating tnesg moving 
average* is e&oWi to Table 3. For example, to secure the point 

k - 
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for the day school moving average in 1910 the corresponding index 
numbere for 1908 to 1912, inclusive, are added. In other worjjs, • 
111, 100, 90, 103, and 91 are added to give the corresponding total 
for 1910 in column 6, This total' of 495 is divided by 5, since 5 
consecutive numbers have been used in securing it. AThe quotient, 
99, is placed in column 8 and is used in locating the moving average 
for the day school in 1910. In a similar manner the other points 
are determined. It is necessary in computing the first two and the 
last two points in the series to repeat the index numbers at each 

end a sufficient number of times to secure the interval of 5 years 

The two points on each curve at either end may be fictitious, .there- 

j ^ fore, sinco the data beyond the limits of the period under con- 

j ' sideration have not been or could not be secured. It is assumed 

that the terminal numbers are repeated. By reference again to 
figure 6, it will be noted that the moving averages have only slight 
fluctuations and that the one for the night school rises more rapidly 
throughout the period under discussion than does the moving average 
tor the day school. This means that the enrollment in night schools 
is increasing much more rapidly than enfollment in day schools. 

In fact, the enrollment in night schools since 1900 has- increased 
560 per cent, while the enrollment in day schools has increased only 
157 per cent. Without doubt those percentages would not have 
been so large had not the war demands for commercial school gradu- 
ates been so great. 

! AVERAGE ATTENDANCE IN DAY AND NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

In figure 5 it is difficult, to ascertain whether the’per cent of average 
attendance is greater in day or night schools. To answer this ques- 
. tion the per cent of average attendance for each year since 1905 
has been computed fo^both day and night schools and the results 
inserted in Table 1‘. By reference to this table it will be found that 
„ Ac average attendance in the day schools varies from 40 per cent 

m 1906 io '47 per cent in 1914. Since the latter date a gj-adual 
decrease is shown. These percentages are significant, yet likely 
to be misconstrued. They do not mean that each student attends 
only 47 per cent of The time while he is in school. Of course, absence 
while in attendance cuts down the percentage, but it is doubtful 
; if such absence amounts to as much as 10 par, cent. On the other 

hand; these small percentages mean that'in the “average” private . 

; commercial school the time required to complete the course is very > 

1 short, even less than 6 months. Assuming that the capacity of an 

. Average commercial school is 200 students and an average attend- * 
ance of 200 is reported and the total- enrollment for the year is 400, 
evidently the “ turnover” in the school during the year is 100 per 
cent. In other words, Us<? stpdent Wy must change once during 
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the year. Consequently the “average” student would remain only 
6 months in the institution. Allowing for absence while students 
are actually enrolled, the percentages given in Table 1 would un- 
doubtedly be less than 50 per cent, and consequently the “average” 
student in private commercial schools does not remain longer than 
6 months. The fact that some students are enrolled for a part 
of two consecutive years doos not modify this conclusion, since 
consecutive reports show approximately the same percentages of 
“turnover” and since “leftovers” will be counted both in enroll- 
ment and average attendance. It is true that some students enter 
commercial schools hut do not complete the course. This tendency 
makes the “turnover” greater than if all should remain to graduate. 
A sufficient allowance has probably already been made to com- 
pensate for withdrawals. A casual glance at columns 22, 23, and 
25 in Table 20 will convince th.e reader that this conclusion is sound. 
An inspection of the graphs herein oh tuition rates for all courses 
except the combined will reveal a central tendency in the liars 
representing 3$ to 6 months or 6$ to 9 months. These will he dis- 
cussed later in- this chapter. It is gratifying to note that in general 
there was a gradual increase iu the percentage of average attendance 

from 1905 to 1914. After this date a decrease is evident. 
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In night schools no pronounced, tendency is- evident in the per- 
cent ages ,of attendance given in Table 1 . Id 1918 tha percentage is 
smaller than it has been since* 1906. Few schools reported the time 
required for graduation from the night course; consequently, these 
items have not boon tabulated in this report. From a casual 
inspection of the reports submitted, it appears that it takes about 
t\\ ice as long to complete the night -course as the dav course. There- 
fore, the percentages given for the night course in Table 1 show the 
turnover but afford no index as to the average time required to 
complete the night course. 

„ ENROLLMENT BY COURSE OF STUDY. 

IX \\ ill be observed in figure 7 that a decided increase in the number 
of students enrolled in stenographic courses is shown in 1918. The 
number increased from 70,554 in 1916 to 152,402 in 1918, or 116 per 





cent. This abnormal increase has presumably been caused- by the 
demand for stenographers on account of the war. The enrollment 

in thd combined course which includes a study .of shorthand^alsO 

m. \ v-'v-' a 

ttL. *_ 


, 
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shows a gradual rise since 1910, but no very pronounced increase is 
evident In 1918. Evidently the demand for stenographers in 1918 
was so insistent that few students would resist it long enough to 
complete both a stenographic and a bookkeeping course. The book- 
keeping or commercial course shows in general a decrease fron 1902 
to 1912, and a gradual increase since that timo. Tips course evidently 
did not receive a very great impetus on account of war conditions. 
The bookkeeping course in 1900 apparently was more popular than 
the other courses ottered in- private commercial schools. It con- 
tinued to lead until V911- Since 1911 the stenographic course has 
been decidedly the most popular. 

* Since the curves in %uro 7 are so far apart, it is difficult to compare 
the increases in enrollment in the various courses offered, tor 
example, was the incibase in enrollment in the course in telegraphy, 
(wire), from 1916 to 1^18, proportionally as great as the correspond- 
increase in the combined or in the bookkeeping course ? .To answer 
such questions the enrollments given in figure 7 have been reduced 
■ to index numbers which are plotted in figure 8. hrom this graph 
it Will be noted that the slope of the curve for the course in telegraphy 
(wire) is steeper between 1916 and 1918 than either of the curves for 
the bookkeeping nr the combined course. The relative rate of 
increase has, therefore, been greater. However, for the same interval 
the curve for the stenographic course is steeper even than that for 
the course in telegraphy (wire). In the rate of increase in enroll- 
' ment therefore, between 1916 and 1918, tho stenographic ranks first; 
the telegraphic, second; the combined, third; and the bookkeeping, 
fourth. Similar comparisons might be made between any other two 
, consecutive intervals. It must be borne in mind that the relative 
positions of the curves do not indicate rates of increase. Only tho 
slope or steepness of tho curves shows. the rate of increase. For 
example, between 1916 a£d l918 the curve for the combined course 
’ stands above the “telegraphic ’1 curve, but the latter shows the greater 
increase during this period. By means of index curves inconspicuous 
fluctuations ih original curves running *ear the base of the graph are 
magnified in such a way as to make them comparable with the 
corresponding- fluctuations in tho original curves more centrally 
located in tho graph of the absolute data. In other words, index 
curves facilitate comparisons which could not be made from the 
original graph. 
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Table 4, Method of computing the index numbers and the moving averages used in 

figures. ^ , 
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1 8 

Enrollment, by course:*. 

Index numtors for- 
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(wire) | 

course. * 
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6 
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1901 . 

iwr > . 

19Uf . 
1904 . 
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1907. . 
UKls 
1*10*1 
1910 . . 
iyii . , 
1912 , . , 
191.1. . , 
1914. . . 
191.*.. .. 
191fi. . . 

1917. . . 
1918. . . 


5ft, 382 
(IS , 2ND 
9o.t 
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67, (VM 
72. 804 
71,48-X 
57, 271 
62, (f7o 
55,482 
47. 703 
51,022 
43,295 
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Average. 


59, 520 


34,505 
39. 070 
58, 714 
52 , 74 s 
61,923 
115,370 
(►4 , SO 7 
53, 991 
58,479 
49, 441 
44,868 
52,405 
4*, 069 
55,649 
63,915 
72, 362 
70,554 
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1,319 * 
! , 974 | 
4,22 7 
2, 577 ; 
2,934 
3,92:1 


19,217 
2ft f 590 
17, 720 
22, 768 
22,613 
27, 051 
31,443 
38,291 
40,486 


3,081 
3,724 
3,411 
2,094 
2,713 
2, 134 
2,047 
3,648 
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3 341 


152,402 ! 48,481 | ( 4,915 
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, 1 Obtained hj dividing enrollment for each year by the avera^f enrollment. 


1 Estimated. 



The method used in computing the indo.x numbersmsed in figure 8 
is shown in Table 4. The enrollment for each year is divided bv 
Uio average enrollment in each course since 1900. The quotients 
obtained in this way are culled .“index” numbers and are used in 
locating the curves in the “index ” graph. This method of showing 
rate's of change has come into general use. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

As would naturally bo ailticipated, the curve representing the 
te aching staff as shown in. figure 9 Jakes roughly the same general 
treuel as the curve representing the student body shown in a previous 
graph. After 1912 a rupiel rise', is evident in each. In 1918, however, 
the increase in enrollment is much more pronounced than the increase' 
m the teaching feirce, the feirmer being approximately 50 per cent 
and the latter only 14 per cent. These percentages would indicate 
(hat private commercial schools in 1918 had an unusually large 
number of students enrolled, to each instructor employed. Evi- 
dently the teaching staff had a heavy “load” in 1917-18. 

Another similarity exists between the “enrollment” curves and the 
instructor” curvos, viz, the curve representing the women gradually 
approaches tho one representing the men, the former crossing the 
latter in the interval 1916 to 1918, in both curves. This condition 
•142550*— 20 2 . , 
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moans that a larger and larger percentage X)f instructors in pmute 
commercial schools are women. Undoubtedly the curves would not 
have crossed in 1918 had not the war called so many men into the 
Army. However, it is evident that there is a decided tendency for 




them to interchange positions, and unless'somo unforeseen counter- 
acting influence appears they may retain in the future the relative 
position^ now occupied. The slight exception to this tendency in 
1915 and 1916 may be due to incomplete reports. Barring from con- 
sideration the unusual statistics for 1918, it is significant that there 
has been an iheft ase of 184 per cent in the number of women teachers 
sinco 1900, but an increase of only 84 per cent in the number of men 
teachers. 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER INSTRUCTOR. 

In order to show the number of students per instructor in private 
commercial schools the data given in figure 10 have been computed 
and arranged. The total number of students enrolled during the 
year was not used in ascertaining this distribution as the total enroll- 
ment for the year is usually more than twice the number actually 
present each day. To ascertain a fair average for the distribution, 
the average daily attendance in each school reporting such attendance 
was divided by the total number of instructors in corresponding 
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Schools. The. quotients obtained were then arranged as shown in the 
figure. The result is what is known ns a '‘skewed” distribution; 
that is, there are more measures on the right than on the left of the 
centraL tendency. The most common number Of.. students to each 
instructor is from. JO to 20, inclusive. In all, 143 schools have this 
“load.” Almost an equal mini her of schools .(138) fall in the next 
higher group, with ft load vhXing from 21 to 2 5, inclusive. It is of 
interest- to note that 476 schools, or 69. per cent of the total number 
of 600 schools reporting the data used inutile .'construction of this 
distribution table, have from 11 to 30 students^per instructor. While 
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, FiQ. 10.— Averago number of students per Instructor 4n 090 private commercial schools, 1917-18. 

no attempt has been made to ascertain the exact range of the "mid- 
dle half” of the distribution, it may be safely said the four bars 
included between the limits 11 and 30, inclusive, represent the 
"safety zone.” Schools having a load of 10 or fewer students per 
instructor, or moro than 30, may bo in "danger zones.” Possibly 
in certain types of commercial schools it may nqfc bo discreditable to 
fall inj the extremes of the distribution. It may bo added^htf^ever, 
that ‘this graph does not include Y. M. C. A. schools, in ^siiich the 
enrollment per instructor is usually very large, nor denominational 
schools, in which the load is. very, small. Only pi^ely nondenomina- 
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tiorvil private commercial and business schools have been used in 
the construction of th<j curve. 

Several private commercial schools Refused to report this year on 
tho groilpd that other commercial schools exaggerated. their enroll- 
ment in submitting a report. The skewed distribution shown in 
this graph seems to uphold the criticism ofTerod by the few schools 
declining to‘\report. If several schools reported an exaf^rated 
attendance but the actual number of instructors, an asymmetrical 
-distribution woitld result such f*s that shown in the bar diagram. 
At any rate, tlie lack of symmetry shows that there is a larger number 
of schools reporting an unusually large-average number of students 
to an instructor than a small one. It may J>e added, further, that it 
is doubtful whether the most efficient instruction can be given when 
the average exceeds *45 students to an instructor.* 

It should be noted that the number of students per instructor 
is not:the same, as the average size of classes. If a school had 400 
ktudefils in attendance each day and 20 instructors employed, each 
teacher would be charged withjnstructing aYi equivalent of 20 students 
, daily in all subjects pursued bvHhem. If each student had 5 recita- 
tions daily and each instructor 4 pisses tho size of each class would 
25. - N 

Vrhe average daily attendance used in compiling this graph in- 
dudes the average attendance in both day and night classes/ Pos- 
sibly some teachers give instruction to students in both kinds of 
classes. If such' condition exists^n any school, the fact still re- 
mains that the load jor the instra^tors is the same as represented 
above. It would be advantageous for eaefi school to ascertain its 
\|pwn location in tho graph from the statist, ics'incorporated in tho fol- 
lowing detailed tables. If it falls in the “danger zone” it should be 
/able to justify its position both to the instructors pm ployed and to 
ic students taught. 
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LENGTH OF DAILY SESSION. 

* 

figure 11 it will be noted that the most coinYnon length of 


private co 
daily 
per cent 
1 The lack 
ever, as th 
may partly 
exaggerated 


session -is 5 hours or more, but less than 6 hours. A total 
Is fall in this group. The next group, almost as large, 
f 253 schools, maintains a daily session of 6 hours or 
than 7 hours. Out of tho 751 nondenominational 
ercial find business schools reporting the length of the 
hold a session of 5 or 6 hours: In other words, SI 

schools fall within the two. long bars in the graph. 
etryW this distribution ™no^ so pronounced, how- 
n fot the teaching load in the preceding graph — 
ullify the assumption that a few schools reported an 
Ument, Vnce^with a heavy load teachers might be 
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obliged tow^rk “long- hours and not necessarily have huge classes 
nt any one time. 



Ibis grapfi docs not inciudo the length of daily session in the night 
school. By reference to the detailed tables at the end of this chapter 
it will bo observed that night classes arc usually held for 2 on 51 " !2 1 
hours. In the schedule used in collecting information for this report 
no attempt was made to ascertain whether the students were obliged 
to remain for the entire day session, it being assumed that schools 
generally require attendance for the entire day. The assumption 
evidently is erroneous for schools holding a daily session of 3 hoi 


or more. 


i^js 


TUITION FEES. v 

In the following pages un'-nttempt has been made to study the 
tuition rates charged by private commercial schools. These rates 
vary with the nature of the course taken, and higher rates are charged 
foi day than for night courses. Again, some schools charge a tuition 
rate by the month, and others require payment for the entire course. 
Iq most schools the student may pay either by the month or purchase 
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inexpensive grade of instruction, maintain very short daily sessions, 
or charge unduly low tuition rates. This graph probably represents 
accurately the tuition nkes charged by private commercial school^, 
since in it are given the thition rates charged by 612 schools offering 
the commercial course, hv 636 schools ofTering the stenographic 
course, by 458 schools offering the combined courses, and by .^schools 
teaching wire telegraphy. It would be difficult, 'indeed, Unassemble 
a more representative list or^schools than has been included this 


graph. 


TUITION Fe£s IN Tnn*NIOHT COURSE PER MONTH. 


It will bo observed ii> figure \ \ Hint the usual tuition rates charged 
for the night course are lower than the corresponding rates for i ho 
day course, as shown in the preceding figure. In no case deesahe 
■rate for the night oourse-exceed &10 per month. The usual charge 
is So, as shown in the graf)h. About half as many schools clnrgo S6, 
or some fraction thereof, and a still smaller groifp charge only $4. 
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Flo. 13.— Tuition fee per month in the night oou^se In private commercial schools, 1917-18. 

A number of schools charge to S10 for each course. It is of interest 
to note that th allonges t black bar, cross-hatched bar, and single- 
hatched bar, which represent' the ‘commercial, stenographic, .and 
combined courses, respectively / fall ili the same group of bars, viz, 
in tho $5 group. One must [conclude, jtherefore, that* in gepe^al the 
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game monthly charge is made for each of these throe yourses. lne 
same conclusion might be made for' the “ telegraphic*^ Inirs, hut as 
only 28 schools ofTcr a night course in wiro telegraphy'* any deduc- 
tion made might b$ subject to (juestion. Any school charging 
tuition rates of $8, 87, 88, *0, or 810 falls in a. “danger zone” in 
the graph. • r \ 

i » - \ * * 

triTION HATES FOR ENTIRE DAY COURSES. 

~Tt> was found more' difficult to shyw graphically the tuition rSttes 
charged students for the entire course in the day school than it was 
to show the rate by the month, siqce^thy time required to complete 
the entire course varies in different schools and with the course 
pursued. 'For example, in one school it takes 12 months to complete 
tlio stenographic course, while in another it takes only 8 months. 
Evidently the former school will make the higher charge for tuition. 

To evade difficulties like these, the schools offering each course^wcre ^ 
divided- into 5 groups. Group 1 includes nil schools in which it was 
estimated that the course could be completed in 3 months or less; 
group 2, from 3 i to 6 mo if ths, inclusive; ffr6up 3, from 6$ to 0 months; 
group 4,- from 9£ to 12 months; and group ^from 12$ to 15 months. 
This grouping has not been, done arbitrarily, as the Schools seem to 
fall readily into ' this classification. For example, many schools 
estimate that 6 months are necessary for the completion of tho 
course, others 6 to 8 months or 6 to 9-morffhs. Where two limiting 
numbers have been reported, the average of the two has been used 
in locating the school in the graph. It will be noticed in tho figures . 
r which follow that the majority of the schools fall in groups 2 and 3, 
the former group including the larger number for the commercial,* 
the stenographic, anti the telegraphic (wire) courses, and the latter 
leading in the combined course, egs would naturally be anticipated. 
These facts verify the deduction drawn above that the average time 
required to complete a course in a private commercial school does. not 
exceed 6 months. In this Connection it must be remembered that a 
school does not always fall in the same group in each graph. A 
schoolmight fall in group 3 when the tuition ^charge for the entir^ 
stenographic' course’ is considered, J>ut in group 5 when the charge 
for the combined-course is considered. * 

TUITION RATES FOR THE ENTIRE COMMERCIAL OR BOOKKEEPING DA^Y 
' COURSE. ' \ 

A remarkable symmetry is evident in figure 14 in groups 2 and 3, 
shoeing that almost as large a 'proportion of schools charge a tuition 
rate in excess of the usual charge as charge a lower raje. A' slight* 
irregularity toward the right of the graph, in group 3, is jjmarent. 
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If linos wore drawn joining tlie tops of corresponding bars, two 
almost porfect curves would be seen, each possessing remarkable 
symmetry. The slight rise at the right in the curve for group 3 
shows that a, few schools charge unusually high rates. The curve 
is slightly skewed in this direction. The highest curve represents 
the number of schools which offer a course requiring from 3$ to \ 
months for completion and charge the tuition rates inserted just 
below the base line^ Ibis means that the largest number of schools 
(217) are included in group 2, and that the most eustomary chargo 
for the entire bookkeeping course, covering, a period from 3$ to 6 
months,, is from 360 to 360, inclusive. Schools charging higher or 
ltwwer rates can not justify their charge on the ground that they 
o ff cr a longer or a shorter course. In a similar way it is evident 
that the most usual charge made for tls* course by schools offering 
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Altogether, 454 schools reported the tuition rate charged for the 
commercial or bookkeeping course. Of this number, 217 schools, 
or 48 per cent, offer a courses extending from 3} to 6 months; and 85 
of these, or 39 per cent, charge a fee ranging from $60 to $69. Again, 
175 schools, or 39 percent of the total number reporting, maintain a 
6^ to 9 months’ course; and 48 of these, or 27 per cent, charge a fee 
of $70 to $79. Only 44 schools, or less than 10 per cent of the total 
number, offer a 9-J to 12 mouths’ course, and the charge for tuition 
in most instances is over $100. 


* 


TUITION RATES FOR THE ENTIRE STENOGRAPHIC DAY COURSE. 

* f 

Figure 15 contains two very symmetrical- distributions similar to 
the corresponding ones in figure 14. In other words, groups 2 and 3 
in »this graph have almost the-same number of schools charging lower 
or higher tuition fees than the rate indicated by the longest bar in 



fio. 15.— Tuition toe for the entire stenographic oonree In private cammo#otel schools for the day ooursc, 

1917-15. 


the group. In the 3} to 6 months’ group the mostcommOn'ratoiaSGO 
to $69, 88 schools charging this fee. In all, 64 schools charge a lower 
and 70 schools a higher irate than this. In the 6-J to 9 months’ 
group 49 schools charge a tuition fee of from $70 to $79. Altogether, 
in, this group 53 schools charge a lover and 95 a higher rate than this. 
Grater Variation from the central tendoncy is shown in this group 
3* >„Ioo«w wolds, to to^bii&ion is, slightly skewed 
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in the direction of higher tuition rates. Any school fulling in this 
group- and charging $^i0 or more for the course should be' able to 
justify its action." The single-hatched, bars representing group 4 
in this graph show the same irregularity as the corresponding bars 
did in the next preceding graph. Likewise, groups 1 and 5 are 
small and consequently show no marked central tendency. 

Altogether the tuition rates for the stenographic course in 463 
schools are represented in tliis figure. Of this total, 222 schools, 
or 48 per cent, offer courses requiring from. 3 J to 6 months for com- 
pletion, and 197 schools, or 43 per cent, offer courses requiring from 
6J to 9 months for completion. In other words, 91 per cent of the 
schools represented in tliis graph fall in these jtwo groups. This 
tendency to centralize around a 6 months’ course, further supports' 
the statement made above that the “nverfcge” graduate from a 
private commercial school has had only six montlis of training. 

TUITION RATES FOR THE ENTIRE COMBINED DAY 'COURSE. 

As it takes about twice as long to complete the combined course 
as cither the bookkeeping or the stenographic course, a higher scholar- 
ship foe is necessarily charged. In figure 16 it will be observed that 
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no schools undertake .to give this course "in three months or less 
consequently, group 1 is not represented. There are relatively 
W* groups 2 and 3 1 than in the two graphs next preceding.’ 


* 
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from 9* to U2 months for the completion of the course. Altogether, 
321 schools reported tto scholarship fee charged for the combined 
course. Of this number, 172 schools, or 54 per cent, fall in group 4. 
The customary fee charged students in Schools of this* tv.p.^for this 
course is fronj $100 to $139,' inclusive. Only 3Q schools Charge a 
higher rate, while 33 charge a lower rate. In the schools ip group 5, 
that is in schools offering a course requiring- from 1 to 15 months 
for completion, the latest group oLschools charge from SI 40 to 
SI 49. Two other groups almost as consisting of 12 schools 

each, charge $100 to $119 and $120 to respectively. It will 
be noticed that remarkable symmetry' is evident for the single- 
hatched, double-hatched, and black bars. \ tendency for n few 
schools to cfcftigo an ufausually high fee is show'll in the isolated bars 
at the right. 

In addition to the schools listed in* figure l&, 12 schools offer a 
combined course extending from 16 to 42 months and charge tuition 
fees varying from $60 in one school to $270, in another. Only 3 
§phobls have a course longer than 18 montlis, and 5 offer an 18 
** months' course. Tho usual charge for the course ranges from $nt) 
to $180. . - * 

4 

TUITION FEE CHARGED FOR THE ENTIRE DAY COURSE IN WIRE 
TELEGRAPHY, r 

• v • / ' •% ■ * ‘ * 

As will be noted in figure 4? ; ~enly 25 schools reported the scholar- 
ship fee charged for the entire day course in wir$ telegraphy. No 
schools appear in groups 1, 4' or 5. In all, 19 schools fffer a course 
* requiring from 3} to % months to complete it, iyn^6 schools give a 
• * I * 
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6} to 9 months’ course. In' the former group 3 schools charge from 
S50 to $59; 7 schools, S60 to $69; 8 schobls, $70 to $79; and 1 school, ' 
SI 20 to $129. The most usual fee is from $60 to $79. The fee 
charged for the longer courses varies from $50 to $130 and over, no 
centra I tendency or ..customary fee bejpg evident. 

tuition fees charged for other courses. 

By reference to detailed Tables 14, 15,’ 16, .and 17, the tuition fees ' 
clinrgpd by individual schools for courses in wifeless telegraphy, 
accountancy, secretarial course, and course in salesmanship, respec- 
tively, will he found. Since these groups are small, no thing would 
’ he gained by presenting the data graphically. In these tables the 
tuition fee charged is shown for both day and night courses by the 
month and for the entire day course. The number of months usually 
required for completing the entire day course is g^ven in these respec- 
tive tables. A casual inspection -of these detailed tables shows that 
there is no customary chaise for the entire day course and no usual 
time required for completing jt. In fact, these courses have not 
become generahy standardized, and time required for completing 
. 'them may he either long or short and the tuition rate low high or 
^ even exorbitant. Frequently no data have been' submitted. ' • 


£T- t 


SHORTHAND SYSTEMS TAUGHT. 

On the schedulo usod in collecting data.for this report the following 
question was asked, “What systems of shorthand do you teach?” 
On the blank the schools also reported the total number of students 
taking the stenographic course. From the replies to these two ques- 
tions and from the published tabulation of the replies to the first 
question in 1916, Table 5 has been made and the following graphs 
have been constructed and conclusions drawn therefrom. Table 5 
represents a mass of data which is very difficult to comprehend 
without the use of the graphic presentations following. 

In 1918, 53 different systems of shorthand were reported. Four- 
teen systems which were reported in 1916 were not reported in 1918 
and 1 1 new systems were reported in 1918. It may be added that 
tins study of shorthand systems taught includes all schools reporting 
both nondenomination&l and denominational. 

As it is impossible to ascertain from the blank used in collecting 
the data just how many students are taking each system of shorthand 
in all schools re^ortuig it is thought advisable to consider in the fol- 
lowing pages the schools teaching one system only as well as those 
teach mg one or more systems. From the oneeystem schools the 
number of students ' enrolled in each system can be ascertained, 
while this information is not available for the different systems in 
schools teaching more than one system. Figure 1 8 enables tho reader 
to ascertain at a glance the relative number of schools included in 
each classification; , ; ; ' . .. 
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NUMBER OF SHORTHAND SYSTEMS TAUGHT IN EACH SCHOOL. 

By reference to this figure it will be noted that 50 schools reporting 
did not teach shorthand in 1918; 547 taught A>nly one system; 202, 
two systems; 38, three systems; 11, four systems ;-2, five systems; 
1, six systems; 8 replies were indeterminate; and 31 schools did not 
report the names of the systems taught, although they offered 
shorthand courses. Eliminating from consideration all schools not 
reporting the exact number of systems taught or not offering steno- 
graphic courses, it is found that G8 per cent of the 801 schools report- 
ing such information offered only one system of shorthand Tn 
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Flo. 18.— Number of «ys toms of shorthand taught ta 890 private oommorctal schoob, 1917-18. 

1916, out of a total of 701. schools reporting corresponding data, 480 
schools, or 68 per cent, taught only one Bystem. Apparently, there- 
fore, there has been no change since 1916 in the relative number of 
schools teaching only one system of shorthand. Eliminating the 
50 schools not teaching shorthand, the 8 schools whose replies were 
iWMmite, the 81 schools slot' reporting the systems taught, it is 
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found that 93 pcfrrent, or practically all commercial schools in 1918* 
teach only one or two systems of shorthand. 

WHAT SYSTEMS THE LARGEST SCHOOL TEACH. 

* 

It is of special interest to know what systems >f shorthand the 
largest schools tench. To answer this question figure 19 has been 
prepared. It was found that 70 schools enrolled 500 students or 
moro in the stenographic courso and these schools were arbitrarily 
chosen for the construction of this figure. Of the 76«schoob. 44\ 

• taught only one systepi, and 3.’, two or more systems of shorthand. \ 

It should be remembered, however, that the number (500) is about \ 
twice as large as the number actually present at any one timo in the 
schools chosen for this graph, since the student body in ‘the steno- ' 
graphic course usually changes^twice during the year. Consequently, 
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Eio. 19.— The systems of shorthand taught by tho 7fl private commercial schools* enrolling 600 students 
or moro In the stenographic courso, 1917-18. 

all private commercial schools enrolling approximately 250 students 
or more at any one time in the stenographic course have been in- 
cluded. Tho black section of the bars contain many duplicates, 
since a school may teach the Gregg, one or more of the Pitman sys- 
tems, and possibly a machine system. This statement applies only 
to the- schools represented by the black section of the bars, which 
142550’— 20 8 - ‘ . 
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indicates schools teaching this .system and Wo or more other systems. 
Thus, the 31 schools teaching the Gregg, shown l>y the black bar, are 
duplicated in the other systems specifically indicated and many of 
them also in the bar, ‘‘All Pitman Systems^’ The bar, both black 
and white, representing ‘‘All Pitman Systenm, ” is wholly duplicated 
in the Pitman systems definitely named* above it or in the “catch- 
all” phrase, “All other systems.” The wtnte section of the bars 
represents schools teaching only one system of shorthand and con- 
tains no duplication except in the second bar from the top as just 
explained. ‘ \ 

The Ciregg is taught in the largest number of large schools; viz., 
4S schools. If all duplicates are eliminated from the systems con- 
sidered as Pitmanic, as indicated in Table 5, it is found that 40 
different schools teach a Pitman system or a system based on* Pitman 
Among th^Pitman systems the Benn Pitman and the Isaac Pitman 
lead with 10 and 9 schools respectively. "" 

In all, 17 schools teach the Gregg exclusively and 13 others a 
Pitman system. > 

It is found that the machine shorthand systems are also repre- 
sented here, 5 schools teaching the steliotype and 2 schools the 
National shorthand machine. The machine method is not used 
exclusively in any school reporting. 

All systems which are taught in 2 or more of these large schools 
have been named specifically in the graph. Six schools grouped 
together in the last bar teach one system each, viz, the Bamos- 
Pitman, Demen tr Pitmanic, Pitman-Schoch, the Modern Pitmanic, 
>and Sloan-Duployan, each of which is taught in connection with 
some other system, and the Byrne Simplified which is taught exclu- 
sively in one large school. The first four systems just named and 
considered herein as Pitman have been included also in tlio second 
bar, “All Pitman Systems.” 

j 

AVERAGE ENROLLMENT IN THE STENOGRAPHIC COURSE IN SCHOOLS 
TEACHING ONE SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND. * 

It is not sufficient to show the number of large schools teaching 
each system, since only the exceptional schools aro considered. To 
show the average size of classes in shorthand for the 12 loading sys- 
tems, figure 20 has been prepared.^ It shqpld be remembered, how- 
•ever, that these averages are almost twice as large as the average 
enrollment in shorthand courses at any\ond time^ since the student 
body changes approximately ‘twice during the year. 

In Table 5, column 9, the average enrollment in. stenographic 
courses offered in one-system schools is shown. Those averages are 
obtained by dividing the total enrollment in\uch courses by the cor- 
responding number of schools teaching each 'system. It is almost 
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used for this system is not representative. Similarly* the averages for 
the l James- Pitman, the Boyd, the Bvrne Simplified; and the Spen- 
serian may not ho accurate, since only 8, 8, 8, and 9 schools, res pee-/ 
tivel v, reported these systems' only. In securing all other averages 
at least 1 1 schools were used. In each case, however, the total 
number of schools reporting enrollment in one system only was used, 
and, consequently, it is doubtful if more representative averages 
could be secured. 

AY Kit AUK E\ KOl.I.M ENT FOR THE YEAR IN STKNOOR AFIIIC COU IISES. 

It bus been Yomarkcd above that the average enrollment for the 
year in stenograplVic courses in one-system schools is KM. It is of 
interest to compare this average with that of two-or-moie-system 
schools. *If the total enrollment in the stenographic courses in such 
schools, 66,712, is divided by the number of such schools (262) a 
quotient of 255 is obtained. It is*seen % therefore, that the average 
enrollment in the stenographic course in two-own ore-system schools 
is 55-por^nt higher than the corresponding enrollment in onA- 
system schools. The average for all schools teaching shorthand is 
184 students 049,124 students divided by 80.9 schools). In general, 
it is shown in the following pages that any conclusion drawn from 
the data on either type of school applies also to the other. 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS TAKING AND OF ONE-SYSTEM SCHOOLS 
TEACHING TIIE 12 SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND MOST GENERALLY 
TAUGHT IN 1918. 


Tljfe black bars iW figure 21 show the percentage 6f schools toaeh- 
ing each of the 12 heading systems of shorthand in schools offering 
only one system iri 1918. Altogether, 547 schools teach only one 
syslcm of shorthand. \ It is found in Table 5? column 2, that 53.2 
pen cent of theso schools teach the Gregg system; 37.7 'for cent, 
sopie Pitman system; 8\4 per cent the Bean pitman; S.2 per cent, 
tliii Isaac Pitman; and so on as shown in the graph. In all, 83,41- 
• students in stenographic Courses were reported by these 547 schools 
teaching only one systemV of shorthand. Of this number 53. S per 
c£nt were taking the Grege; 39.72 per cent, some Pitman system; 
p.U) per cent, the Isaac Pkmun; 7.92 per cent, the Bonn Pitman 
etc. It will be observed that\he 12 systems are ranked in the order 
/of magnitude of the blaok bars^ representing the number of schools. 
It is preferable to 4 havo the pdroentngo of schools rather than the 
' percentage* o( students determine the order of precedence siheo in 
figuro-23, where only the number of 'schools is used, the same order 
will be maintained and the same systems represented, ft is romnrk- 
^able that the black arid the open bars show so much similarity in 
their relative lengths. \ ' 
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I i«i 21. Percent ngt^of private commercial schools teaching and of students taking tho systems of short- 
hand most generally taught in schools offering only one system, 1917-18. 

Table G— Comparison oj the to systems oj shorthand most widely taught in private , 
commercial and business schools in HH7-1S. 1 




All schools teaching this Schools teaching this svstern 
system. I only . 


Systems of shorthand. 


Oraliani 

Uraham-Pitiuaif. . 

Oegg 

Munson „ 

Pitman (text not Mated). 
Pitman, Henn. . . 

Pi tinan-I toward 

Pitman, Isaac 

Spencerian. . 

Stenotype. 

All Pitman systems. ... 


Percentage of all 
schools reporting 
systems taught. 

Per cent 
of in- 
crease 
(4) or 
decrease 
t-y 

Percentage of all 
schools teaching 
one system only . 

IVr cent 
of in- 
crease 
( + ) or 
. decrease 
(-). 

in mo. 

1 In 1918. 

In 191ft. 

In 1918. 

2 

ft 

r~~ ' 

4 

6 

• 

7 


I 

| , - p 1 

1 



10 3 

9.2 

-10.7 

(i. 7 

5.7 

-*W9 

2.0 

2.6 

+ 30.0 

1.7 

2 0 

4-17.6 

54.8 

64.4 

4-17.5 

42.1 

53 2 

' 4-26.4 

GO 

60 

- 16. 7 

4 6 

2.4 

- 47.9 

8. 7 

8 5 

— 2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

— 4.4 

12. 1 

9.9 

-19.0 

12.5 

8.4 

-32.8 

3 1 

2. 1 

-32.2 

2.5 

1.2 

— 52.0 

9,3 

10.5 

4-12.9 

8 1 

8.2 

4 * 1.2 

3. 1 

j.g 

- 9.7 

2.6 

16 

- 36.0 

10.3 

6.7 

-349 

.0 

.0 


1 

1 


47,3 

37.7 

— 20.3 


1 Each system Is taught to at least 17 schools, or to 2 per oent of all schools reporting the systems taught. 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE 1916 IN THE PERCENTAGE OF ONE- 
SYSTEM BCUOOJLS TEACHING TIIE 12 SYSTEMS MOST GENERALLY 
TAUGHT IN 1918. 

i 

In 1916 no statistics were published showing the number of stu- 
dents taking each system of shorthand offered in one-s\stem schools. 
It is more desirable to show whether each system has gained or lost 
students since 1916 than to show wdiether there has be/n an increase 
or decrease in the percentage of schools offering each bf thaJ2 lead- 
ing systems. The former condition can not be showii as ™>m puni- 
tive data are not available. In the preceding paragraph, however, 
it was pointed out that a great similarity exists between the per- 
centage of schools offering and of students taking each system. 



Fio. 22. — Percentage of privato commercial schools (teaching only one system) which teach the systems 
of shorthand most generally offered, 1017-18. 

As comparative data in the number of schools' offering only one 
system ©f shorthand for the consecutive biennial reports, 1916 and 
1918, are available, this information has been used in the construc- 
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tion of figures 22, 23, and figure 22 it will ho observed that j 

the Gregg system in 1918 ff>Jack bars) was taught in 53.2 per cent * 
of the 547 schools teaching only one system and in 1916 (open bars) ) 
in 42.1 per cent- of the 480 one-system sehools'Tepofiting at that time. 

The Gregg has gained the difference between 53.2, per cent ami 42.1 
per cent, or 11.1 per cent, in the number of one-system schools. ; 
This means an increase of 11.1 per cent on 42.1 per cent, or a gain 
of 26.4 per cent. This increase is shown by the open bar in figure ! 

24. During this interval a decrease of 20.3 per ^ent is shown for J, 

all Pitman systems. It will be observed in figure 22 that the blaok ! 

bar is longer than tlve white one in only four instances, viz, Byrne*. 
Simplified, Graham-Pitman, Gregg, and Isaac. Pitman. The other-^r ^ 
S systems show a decrease in the percentage of schools teaching ^ 
each exclusively. 

It will be observed that the percentage of schools rather than the 
tt/tal number of schools teaching each system exclusively has been 
used and the percentage of increase or decrease computed therefrom. I 
A different but erroneous result would bo obtained by computing the 
percentage of increase or decrease from the totul number of schools 
reporting, since, in 1916, only 77 per cent of the schools (701 schools 
out of p, total of 912 reporting) indicated the systems of shorthand j 

taught, whereas in 1918, 90 per cent (801 out of 890 reporting) indi- 
cated the systems taught.' In other words, thitf year replies were j 

received from 100 mor^e schools than reported the systems of short- 
hand taught two years ago. It should bo itqted also that 22 moro | 
schools reporte^in 1916 than did in 1918. Undoubtedly, these 100 j 
schools taught shorthand Ain 1916 but did not name the systems 
taught, since the question, “What" system of shorthand do you 
teach?’' was asked for the first time two 3 r oars ago. Presumably, 

68 of these 100 schools, in 1916, tauglj^ one system only and 32, two j 
or more systems, if the ratio’between one-system and more-than-one- 
system schools holds as indicated in figure 18. It would ho erroneous, 
therefore, to count such schools, not reporting iu 1916 but reporting 
in 1918, as increases in the number of schools teaching the respective 
systems of shorthand, either for one-system schools or for more-than- 
on e-system sclxoojs. The reliability of this percentage method of 
computing rates of change is based on the assumption that the saiho 
relative percentage of schools taught, each systetp in. 1916 as in 1918. J 

INCREASE OK DECREASE SINCE liH^IN THE TOTAL NUMBER OE QCHOOI^ 
TEACHING EACH OK THE 10. SYSTEMS OK SHORTHAND MOST GENER- 
ALLY' TAUGHT IN I/t8. '■ % 

- * 

In considering the total number of schools teaching each system of ^ 
shorthand the 10 leading systems, as indicated in Table 5, columri 13, 4 

have been chosen for comparison. -It will be observed that each of “a 
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these 10 systems is taught in 17 schools or more, k or in at least 2 per 
cent of all schools reporting shorthand courses. The Barneg-Pitman, 
Boyd, and Byrne Simplified systems do not appear, therefore, in 
figures 23, 24, and 25, while the Stenotype, which deos not appear in 
the discussion of one-system schools, has been added. If the three 
systems dropped from consideration had been included it- lyould have 
been necessary to add the fcclectic, which is taught in 9 schools. 




Fio. 23l— Percentage of all private commercial schools which teach the systems most generally given, 

1917-18. 


M 


In 1918, altogether* 809 schools reported the system or systems of 
shorthand taught. As shown in figure 23, 64.4 per cent of these 
schools offered the Gregg; 10.5 per cent, the Isaac Pitman, etc. 
In 1918, 381 different schools, or 44 per cent of the total number 
reportihg, offered a Pitmahic system, but in 1916 this information 
was not tabulated, so that the percentage of incroase or decreaso for 
all Pitman systems since 1916 in all schools can not be ascertained 
from the data^at hand. In 1916, 701 schools namecLthe system or 
systems taught. Figure 23 shows that 54.8 per cent offered the 
Gregg; 9.3 per cent the Isaac Pitman, etc. The same condition' 
prevails as was pointed out in the preceding graph, yiz, that the^regg, 
Graham-Pitman, and the Isaac Pitman in 1918 show an increaso 
over 1916 in the percentage* of all schools teaching these systems. 
The other 7 systems show a decrease. Theonethod used in computing 



the change in percentage is the same 
<p}y «e system of shorthand. F. 


'that used for schools teaching 
example/ the Jamison was 
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taught in 1916 in 6 per cent of the schools and in 1918 in only 5 per 
cent of the schools. The decrease is, therefore, 1 per cent on a base' 
of 6 per cent, or 16.7 percent as shown in figure 24. 

CHANGE SINCE 1916 IN' * THE PERCENTAGE OF PRIVATE COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS TEACHING EACH OF THE TEN SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND t 
t MOST GENERALLY TAUGHT IN 1918. 


As explained above, figure 24 shows whether a system of short- 
hand has “gained" or “lost” schools within the past two years. 
The Graham-Pitman system has gained the largest percentage of 
schools, showing an increase of 30 per cent in the relative percentage 
of schools teaching this system. This does Aot mean that this 
system is being learned by 30. per cent more students than studied 
it in 1916. It shows only the increase in the percentage of schools 
teaching this system. The Gregg system shows, the greatest gain in 
the number of schools teaching one system exclusively, while .the 
Graham-Pitman ranks second. The Stenotype shows the greatest 
loss in the total number of schools teaching this system, and the 
Pitman-IIoWard the greatest loss in one-system schools. It must 
be remembered that the other systems not chosen for study, and, 
therefore, not included in the graphs, also show increases or decreases. 
In fact, the systems not taught in 1916 but reporting only a few 
schools in 1918 would show infinite gains. Likewise discontinued 
systems show loss of 100 per cent. The percentages of increase or 
decrease similar to those shown in figure 24 can be readily ascertained 
for other systems of shorthand from Table 5, columns 3, 5, 14, and 16. 
The exact method used in computing the length of the bars used in 
figure 24 is given in Table 6. It should be added that since 1916 
the Barnes-Pitman and the Boyd Syllabic have decreased 39 per 
cent and 1 per cent, respectively, while the Byrne Simplified has 
increased 56 per cent in the percentage of schools teaching each 
system. As the number of schools reporting each system is small, 
thoso percentages may not be authentic and consequently have not 
boon inserted in figure 24. 

Opportunity of students to elect the ten leading systems 1 

OF SHORTHAND. 


Sl 


It is unfortunate that tfoer total number of students taking each 
system of shorthand offered in all private commercial schools is not 
known. Fairly accurate deductions have boon drawn already from 
schools teaching only one system. It is of interest to note the 
opportunity which students have to elect the different systems 
taught. In other words, how many students- are “exposed” tjo each 
system? The riphness of a curriculum is determined by the 
tumty afforded students to chooee among a variety of subjects. 
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It b found in TaBle 5 that the total number of students enrolled 
in stenographic courses in schools reporting the names of the 
systems taughtwas 149,124. Of this number, 106,0X3 students 
were enrolled in schools teaching the Gregg only or the Gregg and one 
or more other systems. This means tlmt 71.14 per cent of all stu- 
dents enrolled in the stenograpliic courses were “exposed* 1 to the 
Gregg. This percentage is somewhat higher than tlmt representing 
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Iio. 2j.— lVrccnUiRe of students enrolled in the stenographic course, having opportunity to take one or 
more of the 10 systems of shorthand most generally taught In private commercial schools. 10l7-i» 

the actual percentage of* students taking the Gregg in one-system 
schools; viz, 53.8 per cent. This apparent discrepancy is explained 
by the fact that the two percentages represent different tilings — 
tire former “opportunity 11 to take, the latter, the percentage actually 
taking. Altogether 87,062 students, or 58.3 pci* cent of the total 
number in stenographic courses, wore enrolled in schools offering* a 
Pitman system. This percentage also is higher than the 39.72 per 
cent given for Pitman systems in figure 21, for tile reasons just cited. 
The same variance is shown fofr other systems as well. The fact that 
a student may have chosen a school because $ certain system of 
shorthand is taught has not been considered since schools .are more 
generally selected because a certain course of superior quality is 
offered, because the tuition rates are reasonable, or because a position 
is guaranteed upon graduation. In figure 25 the relative rank of the 
10 leading systems is shown. By comparm^thc ranking in this 
graph with that shown in figure 21, it will be observed that the four 
leading systems— the Gregg, Isaac Pitman, penn Pitman, and Gra T 
ham— maintain their relative positions on bbth scores in the. order 
just named. In general, the sajne relative ranks are maintained in 
both figures. It should bo noted that the total number of studeuts 
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exposed ” in the second column of figure 25 exceeds the total enroll- 
ment' in stenographic courses. Likewise tho corresponding per- 
centages exceed 100. This apparent discrepancy is explained by 
the fast that a large number of students have an opportunity to' 
take more than one system. 

‘ p * • 

COURSES NOT CONSIDERED. 

It should be remarked that the foregoing study of shorthand 
systems does not include the tot*al number of dVudents pursuing tho 
subject of shorthand in private commercial and business schools. 
The students in tho combined and secretarial courses offered by 
many schools are not included in this stbdy. However, the con- 
clusions reached above undoubtedly will hold for the total number 
of students in private commercial Schools taking shorthand in hill 
courses in which it is a requisite; 

It should^bo remembered also that no attempt has been made to 
determine whether one systeAi of shorthand is better than another*,* 
nor to ascertain the usual time required to complete each. Theso 
two factors, however, may function in producing the situation just . 
presented* but no data are <ivailable\p warrant conclusive deductions 
relative thereto. 

Taulk 7.— Instructor* ttudmts, and attendance in all private cornmrrcial arid bu tines* 
schools reporting in 1917-18. 
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1 \ 

1 

s 

4 

& 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 , 

11 

United States . 

890 

2,310 

2,930 

5,240 

96,449 

103,130 

789,579 


26] , 836 

439 

A Inhama 

11 

15 

27 

. 42 

937 

2,635 

3,572 

932 

3, 189 

7 

Arlxpna . 

1 

2 

4 

6 

91 

319 

410 

126 

410 

2 

Arkansas 

7 

16 

* 18 

34 

504 

1,310 

1,814 

854 

1.814 

2 

California 

32 

102 

134 

236 

5. 

12,676 

IS, 523 

10, 149 

IS, 344 

23 

Colorado 

14 

35 

62 

97 

1,520 

3,191 

4,711 

1,9-24 

4,711 

2 

Connecticut 

26 

35 

83 

138 

1,333 

3,607 

5,000 

2,825 

4,758 

7 

Delaware...; 

3 

22 

15 

37 

1,073 

1,026 

2,098 

897 

2,098 

1 

Dint. Columbia 

6 

47 

46 

93 

2,349 

605 

3,704 

6,113 

1,167 

4,168 

8 

Florida. 

H 

10 

23 

33 

1,479 

2,044 

776 

1,894 

1 

Georgia 

12 

35 

25 

60 

1,159 

2,(00 

3,189 

1,613 

3,189 

10 

Ntahn 

4 

4 

6 

10 

89 

326 

414 

200 

297 

2 

Illinois 

02 

159 

223 

3N2 

7. 241 

15,(04 

22, 276 

7, 4S6 

16,372 

29 

Indiana 

36 

53 

77 

135 

2,027 

6,300 

8,967 

3,980 

8,835 

11 

Iowa 

21 

39 

78 

117 

1,993 

5,012 

7,005 

2,065 

6, 411* 

* 11 

Kan sag 

a 

GO 

72 

132 

2,316 

4,821 

7,136 s 

,2,833 

7,075 

6 

Kentucky 

61 

35 

80 

1,539 

2,563 

4,102 

1,565 
' 1,923 

4,107 

10 

Louisiana . . 

7 

2t 

26 

47 

1,383 

450 

1,757 

3,140 ‘ 

2,994 

9 

Maine 7 

11 

r» 

29 

48 

1,118 

1,668 

35” 

897 

3 

Maryland , 

to 

67 

17 

74 

1,421 

1,281 

2. 702a 

y]8 

2,256 

10 

Massachusetts..! 

30 

125 

139 

2*4 

4,177 

6,394 

10,571. 

6,359 

9,956 

29 

Michigan 

* 33 

77 

95 

172 

3,209 

6.073 

9, 282 

3,794 

8,731 

13 

Minnesota 

33 

38 

95 
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3,110 

6,342 

805 

8,452 

3,651 

8,062 

10 

Mississippi 

2 

5 

4 

9 

120 

486 

26 

60 

3 - 

Missouri 

32 

73 

105 

178 

4,338 

6,600 

10, 988 

4*737 

10,785 

21 

Montanan 

6 

10 

12 

22 

340 

1,280 

1,620 

398 

1,620 

2 

Nebraak* 

13 

27 

48 

76 

1,178 

3,519 

4,697 

l ’H 

« 4,091 

2 

Moraifa 

1 

2 


2 

26 

150 

176 

175 


Mew Hampshire 

i 

7 

17 

24 

347 

693 

940 

412 

864 

2 

New Jersey 

25 

74 

'96 

109 

3,674 

6,694 

10,363 

3,816 

8,260 

15 

New Mexico. * 
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1 

5 

e 

91 

26* 
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#*98 
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Table 7. -Instructors, students, and atUndanct di toll* private commercial arul bus* 
incss schools reporting in /‘>/7-/N--(\mtinii<Ml. 


Now York. . . . 
North Carolina. , 
North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma t 

Oregon 

* I'miisylvania . . 
Rhrxlo Island . . 
South Carolina. 
South- Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas. f 

Utah a 

Vermont 

Virginia ! 

Washington.. . . 
West Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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Students enrolled. 
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attend* 
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311 1 
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734 ! 

13.77S 
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- 1' ! 
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1, 191 

XtSW 
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0 
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26 ! 

42 
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2.908 

905 

2,558 


! IK 

21 

39 

1 *. 234 ! 
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3, 136 

1,168 

3.166 

S2 i 

! 220 
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492 

7,406 i 
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23,305 

12,484 ! 

21,131 

s ; 

! 43 j 

| 62 

95 

1,120 * 

2,167 

3,287 

1,530 

2,906 

4 

4 j 

h 

12 

m j 
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558 

225 

558 

5 , 

6 ' 

! .14' 

' 20 

24Q 

620 

860 

440 

<860 

9 

, 24. 

, ' 29 

53 

H35 1 

2,271 

3,106 

1,091 

2,304 

32 

M 

93 

174 

4,291 J 

6,676 

*10 , 967 

4,672 

10, 524 

^ 4 

12 

15 

27 

569 j 

1,422 

1,991 

656 

1, 991 

3 

3 

8 

11 

168 1 

389 

557 

236 

557 

11 

22 

36 

68 

738 

1,885 

2,623 

1,208 

2,623 

19 

33 

56 

89 

1,765 1 

4,946 

6,711 

1 2,002 

6,209 

7 

10 

- 18 

28 

528 | 

1,614 

2, 142 

1.102 

2, 142 

25 

40 

55 

95 

1,186 ! 

3,209 

4,395 

1,886 

3,450 

1 2 

1 

3 

4 

W 
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5 

1 

29 

4 

32 

3 

4 

2 

8 

15 

2 

1 

4 

4 
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T.\ hi.i: S. - / nstnictors, students, and attendance in private nondr nominations! commercial 
and business schools reporting in 7,9/7-75. 


Instructor?. 


Schools 

report- 

ing. 


U lull'd Mai»*s . . . 


Alabama 

A riiona 

Arkansas 

Californio 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware 

• mat. Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

1 ml Iona 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 
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Michigan 
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New Hampshire..,. 
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65 

.13 
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3 

72 

10 

21 

2 

7 

M* 

1 
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2.802 4,(121 
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IK 
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48 

23 
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72 

25 
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48 


17 
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47 
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0 
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33 
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Students enrolled. 


Men. Women. 


270. 523 [ft 5. 608 247,309 , 422 


862 i 
91 I 
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1.430 j 
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1.020 
1,589 
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999 i 
89 
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2.J95 
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378 
2,916 
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1 21 
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1,310 
12,675 
3,191 
3,637 
1,025 
3,746 
1,47V 
2,030 
325 
14,801 
6,326 
5,012 
4,821 
2.016 
, 1,757 
1,118 
1,069 
6,000 
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6,441 
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3,628 
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60 
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Table 8, — InstriLctors, students, and attendance in private ntmdeno mi notional commercial 
arid business schools reporting in 1917-18 — Contiuurd- 


State*. 

Instructors. 

' Pt\n 
_ i.. 

Men. 

dents enrolled j 

1 

4 
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’age 
dally j 
attend- ! 
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* A 
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! " ! 
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5 

6 

7 8 

9 

1 
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4.271 

; 11,922 10,193 
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24 

Oklahoma 

10 
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20 

42 
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2.55* ! 

4 
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*t 

in 

20 

30 * 

579 

1,902 ' 2.4SI 

997 

2,511 1 

1 

Pennsylvania 

7 1 

212 
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7.229 

15.020 22.S49 

12.095 

20.080 | 

30 

Rhode Island 

7 

36 ■ 

r> 2 

88 

1,030 

2. 107 ■ 3, 197 

j 1,530 

2,906 : 

3 

South Carolina 

1 

4 

X 

: 12 

125 

433 553 

1 225 

558 j 

4 

South Dakota. 

a 

r 

14 

20 

240 

020 860 

1 440 

800 1 

2 

Tennessee 

1 y . 

- 21 i 

2 ti 

I V) 

835 

2,271 3,100 

■ 1,091 

2,304 1 

1 8 

Texas c . 

1 211 • 

74 . 

93 
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4 .) 85 

6.670 ' 10,^61 

! 4,013 

10,418 

15 
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3 

4 ; 

7 

II 
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507 i 722 
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#722 
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8 

H 
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34 

M 
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I, S71 2.5** 
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4 
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17 ■ 

32 1 

Vi 
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o. 1 m 
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Table 9. — Instructors, students, and attendance in Y. M. C. and denominational 
commercial schools tn 1917-18. 


Students enrolled. 


Enroll- 

ment 


Pe' 




States. 

Schools 
reporl - 1 
lug. 1 

Men. 

Women. | 

Total. 

Men. j 

Women. 

1 

i 

Total, j 

Aver- 
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dally 
attend-; 
ancc. j 

. in 
schools 
report- 
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a vertigo 
daily 
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Schools 
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ing. 


1 






I 

j 

ance. 




» 

4 

- 

i 

6 

* 7 

8 

9 i 

10 

11 

j 









! 


' Pnitfd States,. 

no 

491 

12S 

619 

11.705 ; 

4 . 3 .M 

19.0.V1 | 

_ 

(1.992 

14.467 j 

• 17 

Alabama ! 

2 

3 1 


3 1 

85 1 


85 

69 ' 

85 

2 

California 

2 

13 | 



13 i 

749 ■ 


749 

lftft | 

'24 | 

710 

1 

Colorado 

1 




•5 i 

90 ' 


90 

90 

* l 

Connecticut 

2 

8 


8 

226 ; 

30 

256 

90 

256 


Delaware 

1 



7 

53 

53 

22 ! 

53 


Dtst. Columbia 

2 ■ 

15 1 


15 

760 1 

IK 

778 


. 


Georgia 

1 ! 

5 


ft 

160 1 

160. 

140 j 

160 


Illinois ' 

in 

35 

21 

56 j 

1,286 j 

232 | 

230 

1.516 

>404 1 

807 


Indiana. 

4 ! 

2 

4 

6 

34 

266 

IftS , 
342 | 

266 


Kentucky - 

39 

10 

49 

820 

547 

1,307 

1.25ft 

1 1,367 
1.255 


Maryland 

4 ! 

47 

3 

50 

1 .043 ; 

212 

280 

l 

M jfansetts 

n 

m 

12 

72 

1,261 ; 

, 394 

1 ,655 

929 | 

1.161 

1 

Michigan 

4 1 

21 

i 3 

27 

896 ! 

! 45 

911 

198 1 

' 232 


Minnesota. 

2 

l 7 

1 

10 

347 


347 

136 1 

l 317 


Missouri. 

4 

ft 

215 

: 219 i 

i 434 

20 

221 


Nebraska - - . . . 

New Jersey. . 

1 

! 3 


3 

100 


100 

42 

100 



1 Y 

2o 

505 

i 233 

738 

187 

*208 

i 

New York 

in 

; uii 

19 

132 

3,103 

| 804 

3.907 

1,792 

3,427 

s 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

1 

1 2 


2 

16 


16 

8 

16 


16 

L 43 

1 21 

64 

914 I 377 

1,291 

655 

- K35 

1,057 

& 

Drefoti 

2 

1 # 
8 

1 1 

. 9 

655 


171 

656 


Pennsylvania 

1(1 

1 

U 

22 

177 

279 

i 456 

380 

445 

* 

It hod* land . . 

7 

1 1 

1 

90 ! 

\ 90 




Texas. , 

3 

* 

7 

106 


106 

50 

ioo 


Cub 

8 

A 

16 

354 

! , 9 if) 

1,269 

464 

1.269 


Virginia, 

'3. 

2 

3 

4 

21 

! . u 

35 

33 

35 


'' Washington 


1 

l 

2 

441 

441 

9 

10 




i. 


1 




- ;,c~ '*i- 

v" -4- , 



■ 


- V J^ 

P 





PRIVXtE COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS, 1917-1918. 47 

Table 10 . — Students in day and night courses and average daily attendance in all private 
comm ercia l arul bu siness schoo Is rc}>orting m lUH-LH. 


States. 


Day courses. 


9 


I'niled States.. . '841 j.W t 32y 


Alabama r * 10 

Arirona • ! 

Arkansas I ? 

California ] no 

Colorado * ; 14 

Connecticut ! 24 

Delaware. . j 2 

District of Columbia, .j 5 

Florida 1 x 

Georgia 1 12 

Idaho .4 

Mlinois As 

Indiana 34 

Iowa.... 21 

Kansas 21 

Kentucky 12 

Louisiana • . . . j 7 

Maine U 

Maryland ' x 

Massachusetts 32 

Michigan 32 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri... 
Montana.. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. .. 
NewJIampshl 1 

New Jersey 

Now Mexico. . . 

New York 

Norlh Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

^nnessee. 

exas 

Otah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


re. 


65 x 
50 
417 
3,170 
925 
3*0 
311 
447 
3M 
1,071 
ft3 

i 3,552 
1,042 
1,577 
1,915 
415 
632 
322 
256 
1,553 
1, 7>2 
1,9x7 
105 
3,066 
201 
MG! 
10 
145 
1,252 
64 
4,X0G 
430 
40S 
2,536 
934 
740 
3,263 
465 
111 
177 
721 
3,669 
206 
X7 
5X5 
847 
2X7 
94)0 
45 


Night courses. 


Average daily atteml- 
anee. 


Students. 

bi 

s 

1 

4- , 

| 

O 

X 

Students. 

be 

.£ 

1 

9 

| 
0 
! "J3 

In day schools. 

Schools reporting. 

Ln night schools. 

c 

<u 

£ 

c 

| Total. 

i 

c 

9 

c 

a . 

p ' 

2 

0 

! t— 

i r> 

! 6 

1 • 

i 8 

9 

10 

11 

1? [ 13 

132,255 

! 1X2, 6U 

716 

|46, 120 

'go, X45 

jl'W,965 

: 699 

79, 675 

602 

43, 013 

2, 3x3 

i 3,041 

X 

279 

252 

1 .531 

7 

76x 

0 

164 

269 

319 

1 

41 

50 : 

i 91 

1 

K9 

1 

37 

1,173 

1 , 590 

.5 

x7 

1.37 

1 224 

7 

7-55 

5 

99 

S, 406 

1 11,576 

30 

2, 67x 

• 4,269 ; 

; 6, 947 

27 

6, 109 

27 

4,040 

2, 279 

3,204 

13 

596 

9W ; 

: 1,507 

13 

4 IG 

12 

AOX 

1,737 

' 2,117' 

25 

95.3 

1,930 1 

| 2, XS3. 

i 23 

1,2X2 

“22 

1,543 

653 

; w»4 

3 

762 

372 : 

: i, 134 

2 

400 

2 

497 

1, 26X 

! 1,715 

6 

1, 902 

2, 4tXi 

! 4.39X 

3 

460 

3 

707 

1,251 

1,637 

X 

lxl 

226 ! 

! 407 


5X6 

7 

190 

1,905 

i 2, 976 

4 

.XX 

125 i 

i 213 

11 

1,452 

4 

61 

254 

i 317 

3 

26 

71 j 

1 97 

3 

165 

2 

35 

9,469 

, 13,021 

52 

3, 6x9 

5,565 

1 9,254 

44 

4,731 

43 

2,755 

4,450 

6, 092 

32 

9X5 

1,910 ! 

1 2, X95 

31 

2, 700 

29 

1,2X0 

4,192 

5, 769 

15 

416 

X20 

1,236 

10 

1,679 

13 

3X6 

3,9X2 

5, x97 

.14 

400 

K39 

1,239 

20 

2,427 

14 

406 

1,606 

2, 021 

x ; 

! 1.124 

957 

2,0x1 

7 

1, 02X 

.6 

537 

1,346 

1.97S 

7 

I 751 

411 

1,162 

6 

1,071 

'fl 

R52 

936 

l,25x 

s 

12S 

1x2 

310 

9 

477 

5 

127 

7X9 

1,IM5 

X 

1, 165 

492 

1.657 

2 

366 

3 

352 

3,647 

I 5,200 

29 

2, 624 

'2,747 

5,371 

24 

2, X20 

23 

2,539 

4,3X7 

6, ieA 

24 

t , 427 

1,6X6 

3,113 

29 

2.XJ0 

22 

984 

3,X57 

6, S44'. 

26 

1, 121 

1,4X5 

2.60X 

26 

2,653 

20 

998 

355 

460] 

1 

15 

10 

25 

1 

25 



5,114 

X, 1x0 

27 

1,272 

k 1, 546 

2,61 X 

27 

3,609 

24 

i.ia 

974 

1,175 


139 

aw 

445 

6 

2X2 

6 

116 

2,949 

3, X10 


317 

570 

■XX 7 

in 

1,543 

5 

254 

125 

135 


15 

25 

40 

1 

54 

1 

. 15 

32S 

473 

\ 3 

202 

265 

467 

3 

197 

.3 

215 

.3, 496 

4, 74S 

p 1 

1 2,422 

3, 09X 

5,520 

lx 

I,97X 

IX 

1,837 

- 220 

2X4 

\ 2 i 

1 27 

46 

73 

2 

XO 

2 

18 

15, 70s 

20,514 


! X, 972 

10,507 

19,479 

7x 

X,/%X5 

74 

X, 157 

1, l)S6 

1,510 

5 1 

1 100 

105 

205 

7 , 

547 

4 

*107 

4.X I 

XX9 


7 

21 

2x 

5 : 

415 

2 

13 

M, 501 

11,037 

4‘A 

2,649 

3, 79.x 

6,447 

41 1 

i 5,2xx 

37 

2, 839 

1,361 

2; 295 

X' 

276 

337 

6|3 

9 1 

1 717 

7 

1SX 

1,507 

2, 247 

6 

494 

395 

KX9 

4 

K94 

4 

274 

9,223 

12,4X6 

09 

4.143 

6,676 

10, XU) 

61 

7.04M 

61 

5,436 

P 1,061 

1,526 

0 

655 

1,106 • 

1,761 

6 

67X 

5 

852 

41X 

529 

2 

14 

15 

29 

4 

197 

2 

28 

510 

6X7 

3 

63 

110 

173 

5 1 

1 34X 

3 

92 

2, 106 

2, X27 

2 

V 114 

165 

279 

7 1 

! 1,091 



5, 909 

9, 47X 

24 

722 

767 

1,4X9 

26 i 

i 3,991 

20' 

681 

905 

1, 110 

4 . 

364 

517 

Xx I- 

2 

421 

.3 

235 

232 

319 

3 ! 

XI 

157 

23x 

3 

153 

3 

83 

1,670 

2,255 

4 I 

15.3 

215 

36.X 

9 

1,061! 

* 4 

147 

3, 743 

4,590 

IX 

91.x 

1,203 ' 

2, 121 

15 

1,477 

15 

525 

1,225 

1,512 


*241 

.3X9 

630 

7 

749 

7 

353 

2,692 

3, 5M2 

17 ! 

2X6 

517 ' 

xor 

22 

1,603 

15 

2S3 

145 

190 

2 1 

35 

45 

XO 

2 

100 

2 

40 






/so - -Xu 
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Ta nut 12 .^Enrollment , by cotme o/ jttndy, in prirate nanrlrvnmvuitinnnl commercial and 
I / AimnCJW xcAooh reporting 




,< : 

=V 


United Stairs 




Alabama 

Arizona #.. A 

Arkansas v 

California : 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

lVlaware ; 

District ol Columbia. ; 

Florida 

Georgia i 

Idaho. * 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Man land 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 4 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana .• 

Nebraska 

Nevada . . , . , 

New Hampshire .. . „. 

New Jersey 

New. Mexico... .J . + — 

New Y ork 

North Carolina 

North Dakota — A 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina. 

South DakotA..,.. 

Tennessee . .. 

Texas. 

Utah. ... 

Vennont 

Virginia . . - » — 

Washington 

West Virginia. * . 

Wisconsin 

W vomlng . 


I 



1 


V ' 



Commercial 

•Stenographic 

Combined - 

course. 

course. 

t oursc. 

den. [ 

W^nien. 

Men. j Women. 

! 

Men 

» 

# 

Women, i 

O 

3 

4 

•> 

ft 

• 

n. dks 

32.754 ! 

1 

2S.323 | 120,514 

13,413 | 

30. 073 

403 

2*1 ■ 

322 i 

1,951 

49 j 

so . 

37 

33 

44 1 

229 

10 | 

57 . 


279 

1*2 1 

SKI* 

90 

1*3 . 

2,2*0 

3, 822 

1 , tlUfi 

ft, 036 

os7 

1 , 902 

4 e<\ 

572 

300 

1 , 60S 

312 

993 

not 

(\85 

418 

2,423 

(>( 

591 . 

501 

141 

492 

718 



m 

50 

1,027 

2, iV.59 

12 

U . 

223 

14S 

143 

877 

142 

37 5 . 

259 

242 

82 

527 

2-28 

421 

. 4* 

131 

32 

250 

29 

74 

2, Mil 

1 , 992 

2,579 

11, 39ft 

700 

1,249 

940 

K.30 

006 

4,052 

408 

1,259 

1, 13-7 

DPI 

477 

3,553 

312 

775 . 

1.024 

7m 

753 

2, 557 

965 

1,770 

301 

270 

228 

1, 390 

101 

539 . 

5 SI 

ISO 

454 

1,390 

40 

72 

3K2 

" 2IW 

87 

773 

111 

B 440 

130 

69 

172 

989 

80 

.300 . 

814 

1,455 

580 

2. 964 

108 

521 

l. 1T2 

l , 372 

7H3 

3.271 

401 

l,3i7 

1, 75.1 

✓ 1 , 5X41 

534 

3, 0c*iV 

250 

963 

71 

.12 

.50 

27^ 

17 

45 

014 

‘*53 

979 

4,31*i 

1,004 

1,638 

240 

227 

108 

1,024 1 

\ 14 

112 

295 

353 

399 

2,1® 

244 

70S 

$ 

20 

20 

io!n 

3 

21 

197 

95 

01 

^40 

70 

102 

H44 

896 

l n 2:17 

4, 307 • 

*.*49 

1,176 

.13 

47 

24 

142 

30 

188 

3,847 

3,530 

4, 584 

16,129 

1,505" 

3, *15 . - 

235 

21S 

129 . 

Ml 

110 

295 

2rth 

' 51 

51 

270 

103 

209 

2, i:w 

2,409 

1,541 

7,581 

941 

2,244 

453 

388 

400 

1,104 

237 

420 

301 

439 

114 

900 

128 

- 3M 

3,309 

2.530 

3,087 

10.441 

* 777 

1,507 

475 

327 

371 

1,424 

2 

2 

51 

25 

20 

271 

27 

52 

157 

95 

48 

429 

23 

93 

424 

485 

245 

1,601 

138 

292 

1,404 

1,11S 

!i 1,457 

3, 881 

-1,253 

1,OOT 

117 

_ 20 

" t 84 

405 

3 

13 ' 

57 

41 

'50 

229 

49 

101 

3 m 

123 

242 

1,514 

89 

194 

545 

1,085 

500 

3,111 

119 

497 

254 

3-'r0 

M 

1,241 

43 

1S0 

840 

952 

287 

\ 2,355 

217 

077 

25 

37 

T 35 

, 123' 

I 

13 

17 


Telegraph v 
(wire). 

Men. jwnmr 


2,24 ( ) | 


47.*, | 
30 | 


■A 


5*2 

5 

fit 




ton 

’ ’ks 


;i 

an 


aw 

at 

427 


3 i*t 

48 

17 


20 

5 


4 

’iiw 


b\ [ 

~-*$r j , - 









PRIVATE COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS, 1917-191 S. 51 

Taple 1 S. — Enrollment, by course oj study , in V. M. C, A , and denominational commercial 
schools rcgmrting in VJt'-tS. 


• 

Commercial 

Stenographic 

T~ 

i oml 

lined 

Telegrnphv 


cotirsi’. 

nuirM 1 . 

eonrse. 1 

1 (wir»). ‘ . 

States. 






: 



Men. 

J Women., 

, Men. | 

J Women. 

‘Men. j 

■ w ! 

\\ omen.! 

1 

Men. j Women. 

. , v 

0 

, i 

: :i 

1 " 'L 

‘-T 4 

6 

: * 

8 ' 9 








. 

United States i 

a, m 

30R 

2,4*1 

1 , 079 

2,215 

2, iso ; 

J 246 215 









Alat>anift „ 

41 


45 


S 


■ - 

California 

177 


117 


64 

% 

Colorado 

26 


34 


90 

i 

Connecticut 


IS 


17 



6 ' 2S 

district of Columbia 

311 


300 




Georgia 

15 


15 


15 


Illinois. 

13 1 


65 


622 

230 


Indiana 

50 


11 


IS 

:u 

3U | 

Kentucky. 

59 


7S 

99 

46 

ll>9 

121 i 99 

Maryland -. 

137 

32 

67 


14 

2*1 

*4 

Massachusetts 

2»>1 


206 , 

22 

07 

372 

1 

Michigan 

1 ss 

n 

13 

23 

11 : 


Minnesota 

no 


53 


1 w | ii 

Missouri 

IS 


11 


9 

3SR 

Nebraska 

:a 


70 


76 , 

New Jersey ... # 

R 


2S 

1 ti 


, 33 1 

3*11 . 

, "’*1 

New York 

637 


760 

100 

749 

*, 

North Carolina 

10 


6 


• 


Ohio 

277 

i 

197 

12 | 

126 

339 


Oregon 

Sti 


156 

77 



Pennsylvania 

10 

32 

45 



57 

115 

1*2 


Rhode Island 





1 90 


Texas 

4 



1 

, 12 



Utah ' 

m 

'm 

170 

63H ; 

1 IS 

76 

5 1 Id 

.Virginia 





21 

14 

l 

.Washington 

so 




' 19 

2 

IS j 58 




* 

* * 










Table 14. Students^ tuition j cat % and t\mc required to complete the course in wireless 
telegraphy in commercial and business schools in t£t 7- 1H. 


Location. 


California. 


8t.) 

8an Francisco (Van 
Ave. and Poet St.) 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport 

New Raven 

■ \ 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (19 8. U Salle St.). 
INDIANA. 


Indianapolis. . 
Valparaiso... 


^ Name. 

Studonts 

Tuition foes 

ln- 

✓ 

Mon. 

* 

1 

1 

Wom- 

on. 

Bay 

course 

l*cr 

month. 

Bay 

course 

for 

entire 
: course. 

Night 

course 

|>or 

month. 

; 8 

: i 

' 

4 

7’ ~ 

o i 

s . 

7 

: 1 

j 

Berkeley Business College 

' 3 

6 . 

Sio , 

J50 

fio 

! Y. M. C. A. Rchool of Com* 

227 

91 

15 i 

i H5 

10 

morco and Finance. 






i lloald’s Business College 

300 

75 . 

15 | 

> 90 

fl 

Y. M.‘C. A. (commercial de- 

15 




■ »! 

portment ). 






Royal Business College .1 

5 

3 



A ! 

Central Y. M. C. A. Institute 

68 


I 

1 

1 

1 

! 

t 

10 

(commercial deportment). 


J 

■i 



■' 

t 


! j 



Y*. M. C. A. Night School 

40 




(') 

Dodge's Telegraph, Railway 

190 

10 1: ! 

65 

Accounting and Radio 






(Wireless) institute. 


. i 

1 I 




Months 

re- 

quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 

course. 


i Tuition foe for 8 months.* 


1 War servloe. 
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WEN liflAXi ; £URyK Y-.\pf Ep^(/ATI&ft, /l 9 l 6 -J 0 lS, 


£ * 

v t ‘ •• 


. ^Adi^ic • 14. — £ furfrnfa > *iwfi(>n rind time , . r<</Wr«i fq ; co»i/»/<^ fAe fonrsc in ?Wr*fcw % ' 
fc/c^r«/)A^\in 'cOb\nLcrciul (tiui bittiiisss-schooti ity, 1917- /.V— .(’oil thulcd. .■ • 


' 3 .'ocat ion . 


Name. 


■ ; V\ 


v* J 


— fi 


»- ! 


Tuition fee* in- [ M*iinlha 

. (■*■ tN 

i '■Afniml 

! I,. .• I 1 ’ a > - ^ ' 

Wn„J 

V ’' '-mHt «•»* 

conr^.j courM*. 


Salt City Business Tolletro 

K ansa's OnH cfsity of Comment 


Y. M. (\ A Schools (eoftimor- 
ehil rieiwtimtfH). . 


■fhtl chiton 

- * 

KENTUCKY. 

” 1-ouis v 1 Jl** 

^)IARVUN1». 

Baltimore (Franklin and ‘Association Institute (cont- 
CnthcdralNkv). »! - mhrvla! department ). 

Do .' ,4 liiidio School of Y. M. C. A. 

Michigan v . j . 

Detroit (flmnd Circus Pftrlt)| Detroit Institute of Technology.! - 2H1 ] 

’• MINNESOTA. 


.35 j m 


•,,j ■ , 


•Yi.v 

r> 


V‘"> 


»-> ■ i n 


fi 


'4-fl 

•5 


Du1utl\. — 

Nt. Paul 

NEW YORK. • ' .. 

* 9 

!lrooklyri(fi5 Flatlmsh Ave.t 
4®cW Y<prk(IWl Mrondwuy). 

’ New York VlS3 K. H6th St.).. 

onto. 


Canton 

* * Dayton T — . 

• OREGON, 

Portland: 

PENNSYLVAN^^ 

Wllmcrdlng ^ — 


WASUINOTONA 


Seattle... 


Y. M. ('.. A. (commercial do- I 25 | 3 

-pftrtmem). . ; . ' | , 

Y. M. C. A. • NigTit. School ' W » a • 
■" (commercial department). j 
• ' I 

Browne's Business Colic ire 1 4 ( J 

SO 20 ! 


1 

*•] 

i J 


The Paine l : pton Business 
School. . 

^icA i*ido Y. M. (’. A. (com- 
mercial de^drtmoDt ). 

Canlon Technical Iristitutr, 
Y. M. C. A. i 

Y. M..C A. Institute (com- 
mercial department ). 

Y. M. 0. A. Schools (com* 

' morcial doimrtnieni ). 


Y. M. (\ A. Evening School 
(roefiruen ial dejiartmen, *. 

Y. M. C. A. Sehnol (com- | 
mercial department l. i 


in 


51 H fiS T ‘IS ■ 


12 1 
2 fl I 


A 

4 '. 


3 

-<-5 


•Night school. 


C\ 






■■■ > - 


o 

ERIC 


PRIVATE (rOMalEJH'IAL'^b BUSINESS SCHOOLS, Htf 7 - 1 M 8 ; 


53 


h\m,K lo . — tup ion fees. nnd timet rnjuitcd to complete the eourxcfrl^rroun'fiur/ 
iincofanicrcinl unit hjwrif&xrhnofa'ih V* , , : y 


Nanje.’. 


SriHlcnP*. I Tuition fees in -■ 


-r 


: Pay 

■ Min '°m- course 
j ' ' en. j per 
imon'h. 




i n 


CaUTORKIA. / 


Us A TiRTles. ('cor/' 2$ atd I Schhol (if Commerce. A<\c«hwis, : * Ofi 
Spring Sl^,h ^ and Finance, . Southwestern I - 

' ** '!'■ Unlvcrsit v. , 1 I. . 

Angeles ( > 15 8. Hope L V. M. C. A,' School uf Commons' *' * «*■ 
’ ‘ Sl -)‘ ' f* • .and Finance. . , * > \ 

Oak land ; I lead's Business-College *. V a j 

Sim Diego.. 'San Piefto Business tinil Aca* ! ; TV' 

. • * ( dt*jyuf College. 

SanKranciseo( 22 f>i;olden Y. M. C. A., f commcneil depart* I 2 f 1 
Cato. A ye,). * merit). ‘ ' 

Santa Ana.* Orange Coitnty Bumiu-ss College ! 4 ! 


COLORADO. 

Denver ! 

CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport 


Y.’M.C. A. Business Srlrool. . 


- Y. M. C. A. uomfOcrdal dejtfirt - 
.% raent). 

Hartford ; f Hunt. singer BtfiJness School. . . . 

Merchants’ gild Hankers' Business 
College. •' ‘ 

Merrill Business College,, . . 


DO 

feouth Norwalk 

drlaWarb. . 
Wilmington V. 

' 1>I*TRICT of COLUM 111 A. 

Washington. (1736 <» 8 t. 
NW.). 


Y. M.C. A 'Evening Schoolj^chni* 
inereiRl department ). 


Washington School of .Vcortnl- 
aney, A*. M. C. A. 


; Creekmur's 1 Justness College 

ILLINOIS. • * 

£J ( o n - I Drown Business College 

Chicago (19 S. I .u Salle , Cen.lral Dept. Y. M. C. A. Insti- 
; iimMeommo-rdal department). 
* ^ IrvmgTurk 1 Columbia llusi ness College 

Chicago-(H34 40 tV i Ison | 

Ave.). 


Chicago (122 K Michigan 
Hlvd.). • 

Chicago (f>38-40 \V. (Jar* 
Aehlnivd.). . 

Danville 

East St. Ixails. . . 

Itoek Island 

Wuulcpgiiu...> 


Vlcrson Business College * . . 

WflNon School ot Cotnmori'c 1 
Watson’s Business ColVge 


Aurora 

Kprt Wayne. . 
Indianapolis.. 


tOVA. 

Mason City 


Muscatine . 1 
Ottumwa... 


Brown's Business College 

Summers College ol Commerce... 

Brown’s Business College. 

Waukegun Business College . . 


Hichmumi’s Aurora Business Col- I 
lege. * 

Internal lonhl Ihtsluess College.,.. 
Y. M. C\ A. Night School (c’om- 
incrdal department,). 


1U ml I ton’s Cmvcrsily or Com- 
merce, 


Brown’s Business “CRlIegc. ; 

Ottumwa Comrocr^ul Colh*go. . 


1 >ny 
course 

for: 

Night ! 
coursoj 

entire 

course, 

per 1 
imonlhJ 

i . , r- 

!-; ; 

i ' 7 ’; .. 



' ibQ 

;'*#H j 

V * 140 j 

j 


h ! 

;■ .* 12.5 

i 

; : 4 


for 
K -trtTl ■ 

dieting 

day 

]. course: . 


4-rf 

12-J24 


■ 24 * 

IU 


>S0.\ 


1 Tuition ter I year in night school. 
1 Tuition for 17 weeks. 

* Tuition ter 1 yeaV 


12 ii 

4 


24 

T C i/i 



rr* ly 


- 3o 

L . . 

! + .. * 

i 

r i 

i t . 

i 

i * 

.430 j 18 H 

l» 1 :tr, 1 g 

i ; '> 

25 ( 8 

in 1 ... a i 

• 1 * 1 

\ ■ . 
i ■ . 

: .3-j 

■ 

12 ■ 35 i 

. 

i . *3 



1 , 24 

2 ; ii 

1 . i i 

12 c. ! 

1 12 

3i, 4i ; 

' 12* * J 

i ■ 

2V5 Mi | 

• ; 

20H 

1 

t 

* 27 

!l 10 | 

12 fi 


*10 . .*> ! 

13 * (IS ' * 5 ' 

’ 9 

2 ' . . *i 

m oo ■ 

‘ ■ fi 

it) L. . .< 

* . 15 I fl)0 (i 

9 

ti ; (i 

j 

m . > 9.5 .5 

1 

.8-12 

1 

*fr s ' : 

10 | 25 I.*.'.*... 

0-6 

.50 , If) 

15 i 125 ...... 

8 

hi \ 

: | 106 i , 

12 

1 

1 

% 1 

i '■ j. , 

8 j 1 

hi . loo 

> 


15 i ion : . 

g 

21 !. 7 

10 f CO ’ , 5 

0 


• Tuition tor3) w.’eks, 
dlcr eoinpbti 
lfght,schpot. 


. * After eoinpijtc itookkeeping course. 
NlgtT ‘ * 


jM 
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Table 15.— Students, tuition fees, and time required to complete the course in accountancy 
- in commercial and business schools in 19 1 7-t8 — Continued. 


Location. 


Name. 


Abilene 

Manhattan . 

Newton 

Topeka 

Wichita 


Covington . 
Louisville. 


Portland 

Maryland. 

Baltimore (Franklin and 
Cathedral 8ts.). 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (161 Massachu- 
setts Ave.). 

Boston (316 Huntington 
Ave.). 

Springfield 

Worcester ' 

MicmosN. 

Big Rapids 

Detroit (Grand Circus 
Park) 

Grand, Rapids 

if 


Minneapolis (Nicollet at 
10th St.). 

Bt. Paul — .............. 

Winona 


* MISSOURI. 

Chll) loathe 

Kansas City 

Do 


Bt. Louis (Grand 
Franklin). 

hkw jeessy. 


and 


Control Kansas Business College. 

Manhattan Business College 

Newton Business College 

Topeka Business College 

Wichita Business College.-. 


Curtis Commercial College 

Y. M. C. A. Schools (commercial 
department). 

Shaw Business C^pllege 1 


Association Institute (commer- 
cial department). 



Chandler School for Women 

Northeastern College, School of 
Commerce and Finance.* 

Y. M. C. A. (commercial depart- 
ment). 1 

Northeastern College, 8chbol of 
Commerce and Finance. . 


Ferris Institute (commercial d£ 
p art men t). 

Detroit Institute o! Technology . . 
War Industrial Training Institute 


Bayonne 

Newark (111 Halsey St).. 

KRW MEXICO. 
^«wel)./. 


Actual Busines4Po))age 

Iron wood Business College 

Muskegon Commercial College.. 


Albert Lea Commercial College. . . 
University of Southern Minnesota 
(commercial department). 
Collegiate Business Institute.. 


Lancaster Business Institute. 
Winona Business College 


Chlllloothe Business College 

Kansas City Business College. . ; 
.Kansas City School -of Account* 
ancy, La*?, and Finance. 1 
Ralph Sellew Institute, Y. M. 
C. A.* 


Drake Business College. . , 

Y. M. C, A. (oommerctsd depart- 
ment). 


7 

177 

37 

71 

16 

373 

£0 

36 

6 

3 


Standard Business SchopT. . 

* ifwludes one branch school. -* 
•NiafatsohooL 

*T®««^$75 to IS5 tor courts. 


$10 

9 

10 

15 

14 


*50 i. 
40 !. 


( l ) 

130 
<«) ' 

75 

53 


300 

80 


175 


75. 

80 

310 


• 18 


* Tuition fees. $65 to 160 lor course. 

• Tuition lea tot subject. . 


6 

6 

3 

5 

12 


.10 

48 

12 

36 

9-24* 

30 

3 


10 

9-12 . 


27 

15 


6 
6 9 
30 
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i- 1 \ 

TAni.r K .-—Students, tuition fees, onfl time KrqrtireH tnfomplctr the course i *t accountancy 
in comnurriaf ana busynf** srhbotn in f!H7~1S — Continued.*. 


Tuition 


Location. 


Name. 


Men . 


| Day 1 

Worn- course; 

: cn. j -or ■ 
month.; 


, Day [ 
course, 

m ! 


Nlrfit 
course! 
lYr j 

IMHIlh. 


Months 

n*- 

<|uimt * 
for 
com- 
pleting 
day 
course. 


JiF.W TOHK. 

Amsterdam 

Brooklyn (1121 Bedford 
A ve. ). 

Brooklyn (55 Hanson 
Place). 

Brooklyn (Orange and 
Hicks Sts. ). 

Buffalo (Mohawk and 
Franklin Sts. ). 

New York (215 West 23d 
St.). 

New York (36 West 123d 
.St.). 

New \ ork (280 Madison 
Ave. )p 

New York (Broadway at 
66th St.). 

New York (1135 Broad- 
way). 

Nose York (Lexington 
Ave. and 35th St.). 

New York (32 Broadway). 

New York (318 West 57th 
St.). 

Peekskill 

Rochester ............... 


Troy 

V tica . f . . 


“I 


Akron 

Ashtabula. 
Canton 


Cleveland (Ontario 81.). . . 
Columbus (131 E. State 

St.). 

Daxton 


Greenville 

Lancaster 

Steubenville. . 
tyledo 


Youngstown 

OREGON. 

Portland 

Do 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Aden town 

Beaver Falls 

Easton 

Harrisburg 

Indiana 

Philadelphia (733 Chert- 
nut fit.). 

Warren 

Wilmerding 


Reynolds Business School 

Bedford Branch. V. M. C. A. 
(commercial department). 


Plymouth Institute of Account- 
ancy . - ; 

Association lns*itut'\ V M. C. A.' 


Chelsea School 334, 

Eastman -Gaines School ' 

Institute of Commcroe 

Mull's School 

New York School of Accounts. 

Packard Commercial School . . 


Post G raduate School of A ccount - 
ancy.* 

West Side Y. M. C. A. (commer- 
cial department). 

Peekskill Business College 

Williams and Rogers Rochester 
Business Institute. 

Troy Business College 

Excelsior School of Business' 


H&mmel Business College 

Ashtabula Business College 

Canton Technical Institute. 

Y. M. C. A. * 

Cleveland Ri&nea University... 
BUss Business College 


Miaml-Jaoobs Business College.. . 
Y."M. C. A. Institute (commer- 
cial department).* 

Commercial- Normal College.. ... . 

Columbia Commercial U Diversity 

Steubenville Business College 

Y. M. C. A. School (commercial 
department).* 

do.* 


Christian Brothers Business Col- 

tc. ' 

ment). 


lege. 

Y. 0. C. A. (commercial depart- 


Amerloan Commercial School . . . 

Duffs College 

Churchman Business College.... 

Harrisburg Shorthand School 

Leech’s Actual Business College. . 
American Business College.... 


Hoff Business College 

Y. M.C. A. Evening School (com- 
mercial department). 


3 

i 

: 

6 * 

7 


\ 

i 



21 i 

; 

' r.> | 


444 

2fl | 




12 

i 


\ ( 



:m i 



' ?2.Vi 

* 

«! 


> 

j 


16 

120 i 



*\ ! 

12 

336 



. > 

14 

10 


15 


\ 5 




i 

\ 

5 

7 ■ 

15 

120 

A 

2 




6 

s 

* 

/is 


25 

3 


/ 

10 




'-jr * 


45 

2 

31 

125 


12 

• 


i 17 


18 

i6 i 

12 

80 

6 

36 

6 i 



0 

215 

175 

13 

75 

4* 

16 

15 1 
| 

10 


8 

2 


10 

55 

6 

3 

2 

13 

125 

5 

27 



40 


130 

207 

10 

5 

16 

6 



10 

7 

3 



7 

30 

3 


300 

3 

1 

* 12 

84 

5 

• 4 

o i 

12 

132 


6 

5 

• 10 

00 


30 

1 



10 

24 


* 214 




r 



35 


(*) 



34 

' 

» 75 


3 


12 


$ 

0 

2 

12 

no 


14 

7 

13 

too 

5 

8 

13 

10 

60 


3 

I 

. 13 

130 

6 

31 

55 

10 

100 

5 

3 


10 



5 

7 

' 

3 


» Tuition fee.njgbt school. 

* Night school 

• Tuition for fire semesters. 


20 
22 
24 
24 / 

2-4 


4 

8 

10 


6 

12-15 


7 

90 


10 

21 


11 

7-11 

30 


13 

34 


- fi 
14 
« 
10 
10-13 


Tuition fee, 16 to tS per month. 

‘ Tuition tor l year in right echpol. 
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Table 16. — Students , tuition fm, and time required for completing secretarial course in 
commercial ana business schools in 1911-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


Name-, 


Students. : Tuition fees ln- 


| Ray 

\\ on*-| course 
cm. | per 
month 


CONNECTKTT. 


T>ay 

course 

for 

entire 

course. 


I 


; Months 
i re- 
| quirwlf 

Sg« «m-V^ 


1 ! art fonl . 
l>o. . . 


1>o.. 

l>o. 


Huntsinger Business School ■ 

Merchants* and Hankers’ Bust- i 

Modern Business School ■ 


lego 

New llavcn ! Stubbing Commercial School. - . 

M>o Slone Business College 

nr. la ware. # * 

Wilmington , Bracom Business Colleges 

Po i Goldey Collrgc 


Miami Ban American College of Com- 

merce. 

GEORGIA. | 


Atlanta Atlanta Business College . 

ILLINOIS. 


Alton -Brown’s Business College 

Chicago (4732 Irving Park \ Columbia Business College 

Chicago (1208 Hast 63d l MacCormae School 

St.). 

Chicago (616 S. Michigan National InstituUvof Secretaries. 
A ve.). j 

Chicago f 638- 40 W. Gar- , Watson's Business College 

flcid Blvd.). 

{Chicago Heights (92 Illi- 1 Chi Ago Heights HusinessCollegc. 
nols Bt.). 

Kast Bt. Louis (301Colli ns- ■ Brown’s Business College 

vtltoAvo.). 

KastBt. Louis (Main and : Summers Collrge of Commerce 
Broadway). i 

Flora.'. :..| The Orchard City College... 

Moline. .. i Brown's Business College. . . 

Uoek Island do 

SheJbyvlHc Spark's Business College 


Springfield,. Brown's Business College 

Waukegan . . .* ' Waukegan Business CoRego 

INDIANA. 

Aurora ck%. Itlchmond’s Aurora Business 

College. 

Brasil r llrarll Business University 

Logansport > Indiana Business College 

Terre Haute [ Brown's Biurtness College 

Vincennes : Vincennes Husl ness College 


Charlton Chariton Business College 

Davenport j Brown's Business College 

Mason City j Hamilton’s University of Coro- 

■ moroe. 

Muscatine Brown's Business College 

Ottnmwn — ! Iowa Success School 

Waterloo ! Waterloo Business College 

KANSAS. 

Abilene..*. Central Kansas Business College. 

Chanute j Ch anti to Business College.... 

Leavenworth ! Leavenworth Business (Allege 

* Toltton reduced after' second month. 


X 1 

' 4 ! 

5 

6 

4 

8 


a — ; 

— 



— 









^ $15 ! 

$150 

\ 

1C 

3 ! 

3 ! 

15 j 

95 


2 ! 

10 ; 

. 16 


.si 


i ' 

9 ! 

16 


5 i 

20 

b : 

102 

15 



12-18 

12 

27 ! 

15 


6 

10-12 

it : 

9& 1 

16 



12 

10 

70 

16 


6 

10-12 

16 

71 

i 

i 

15 i 

140 

8 

12-15 



j 18 

i 

15 . 

60 i 


6 


! « 

12 

i 

90 

. 

» 8 

9 

2 i 

I 17 

12 ! 

! i 

6 

12 

3 1 

! U 

12 



912 

21 

69 


50 

. . ... 

6-7 

12 * 

1 28 

12 


, 6 1 


' 1 

1 

i _ 4 

10 


| 

12 

W j 

; 135 

10 

90 

5 ■ 

9 

10 


10 ! 

6Q 


6 


8 


■ J 


: 7 

\ 

■ 24 

15 

no 


. ’ g 

13 . 

r 50 

15 

ioa 

6 

9 

10 : 

L 15 

12 



16 

12 i 

49 

15 

> 105 

■ 1 6 

9 

1 

5 

JO 


5 

8-12 

2 

2 

10 

50 


6 

2. 

23 

12 

90 

5 

K> 


5 

12 

90 


g 

50 

128 

15 

105 


9 

2 

6 

15 

135 

6 

9 

1 

2 

,o 

i 4 


12 

41 

90 

13 i 

i 95 

6 

9 

& 

26 

13 

i 75 


10 

1 

8 

i5 ; 


6 

9 


10 

13 

90 


12 

26 

81 

13 


8 

'' *-14 

9 

2 

ti 

j * 30 

- 

4 


2 

15 

, inn 

6 

8 

10 

29 

< 12 1 

\ 


11 


1 Tuition reduced after Orst month. 
* Tuition fee for 9 months. * - 
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Table 16 .—Students, tuition Jets, and time required for completing secretarial course in 
commercial and business schools in 1917-18 — Continued. 




1 ! 

Students. 1 Tuition foes In— i 

c 1 . 

Location . 

Name. 

' 

Mon. 

i__ 

1 

' Day 

Wora-j course 
en. | per 
i ; month. 

I)ay 

course 

for 

entire 

course. 

Night' 
course, 
per | 
month. 

i 

! 2 

8 

i 4 5 

6 

2 ' 

KENTUCKY*. 

Covlpyton. 

Curtis Commercial College • 

! 64 

i 

i 

i $s , . 

j 

| $50 

14 

MAINE. 

Portland' 

j 

Shaw Business (’ollege 1 

j 175 • $13 

6 


! Months 
re- * 
" ; quired 
for 
com- 
] pleting 
(fuv 
course. 


MARYLAND. 

Salisbury 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston (334 Boylston St.) 

Boston (161 Massachn* 

A Vfi ) 

Boston (135 Bov Is ton St.). 

Fall River — 

Lawrence.. 


Beacom l'oi'iness College. . 


Bryant and Stratton Commercial 
School. : 

Chandler School for *\V omt;n . . 


Franklin Acaderriy 

ThllHMieau Business Collate 

Lawrence Commercial School , 

New Bedford Kin yon’s Commercial and Short 

1 hand School . 

Northampton Northampton Commercial College 

MICHIGAN, 

Big Rapids I Ferris Institute 

Detroit (163-169 Cass Ave.)i Business Institute 
Detroit (972 Oratlot A ve) ' 

Lansing - 


MINNESOTA, 


Albert Lea 

Minneapolis (5 W. Lake 
St.). 

Minneapolis , , 

St Caul 

Winona . . 

MISSOUBt. 


ChllUoothe..,.. .. 

'DeSoto. Ah. 

Kansas City 

t Do 

Nevada — 

St. Louis (Deinjar and 
Vande venter), 

St. Louis (8tb and Tine 
Sts.). 

St. Louis (N. W r . cor. 8th 
and Locust Sts.). 


MONVNA. 

Missoula 


NEBRASKA. 

Hastings 

NSW HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester... 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bridgeton............. 


Camden...,,. 
East Orange. . 
Newark. ..... 

Trenton 



Central Business College 

Lansing Business Ciilversity. 


Albert Lea Commercial College. 
American BtiSiness College 


Collegiate Business Institute. 
Lancaster Business Institute. 
Winona Business College 


Chllllcothe Business College 

Do Soto Business College 

Buff's School of Kipert Business 
Training. 

Kansas City Business College — 

Nevada Business College 

Brown’s Business College 

. — do--, 


Jones Commercial College . 


Missoula Business and Normal 
College. 


R as tings Business College 

Bryan t-8tratton Business College, 


Heimbach’s Bridgeton Business 
v School. 

Camden Comma-del College. 

Dn Cottage 

... do 

HeimbtchY Trenton • Bustnen 
School. 


, ! 


*9 

tod 


434 

19 

.;! 
38 ! 
16 ! 


IS \ ■ 
32 [ 

6 ! 
12 I 


31 

2 


12 

10 

14 

*35 


«> ! 
150 ! 


10 


I tnohides one branch school. 
■ Mtton torie weeks. 


150 | 


175 

"ifi 


<75 

81 

100 

100 

106 


* Tuition for t nientbs. 

4 Tuition reduced after first month » 


fc. 




.. ■*'' \ 




e-v 


12-1 j 
10 


J 


’S'l 

5 I 


10-14 

9 

13 


9 

6-8 


9 

6^7 


2 

9 

10 

6-9 

8 

8-10 

9 


# 8-13 

8-14 

9 

9 

8-H 
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10. — Students . tuition /res. and time required for complrhnq secretarial course in 
commercial and business schools in JU17-JS - Continued. 


Location. *- 



NEW YORK. 


A 1 1 'iiny 

A insert] am 

Brooklyn (1317 Broad- 
way)*. 

Brooklvn (65 Flalbush 
Avfti. 

Brooklyn 


(895-899 Flat* 
bush Ave.). 

Brooklyn ( '''l#) Manhattan 
AmO. 

Brooklyn (243-245 Rycr- 
son Kt. ). 

Brooklyn (2S7 Broadway) 

l/ocknort ! . . 

Middletown 

Mount Vernon 

New Uoclielle 

New York (413 Fast 13Slh 
St.). 

Now York (501 West U5lb 
St.). 

New York (S02-4-6 Tre- 
mont Ave., Bronx). 

New York (K30 West- 
chester Ave.). 

New York (36 West 123d 
Htj. 

New York (2SQ Madison 
Ave.). 

New \ork (2106 Seventh 

Ave.). 

New York (37 Hast 5nih 
St.). 

New York (3219 Third 
Ave.). 

New ^ ork (50 East 42d 

St.). 

Now York ( 144 Columbus 
Ave., Broadway at 
With Bi.). 

New York (1161 Madison 
*Avo.). 

New York (33 Weal 42d 
St.). 

New York (I.«Tinglon 
Ave. and 35th 8t.). 

New York (1031 Broad- 
way). 

New York (542 Fltyh Ave.) 

New York (200 West 72d 
St.). 

Reek skill 

Rochoslor 


Troy. . 
Utica.. 


OHIO. 


Akron .. ; 

Ashtabula 

Cincinnati (31 East 4th 
St.). . 

Cleveland (Engineers 
Building, Ontario Rt.). 
Cleveland (Ninth, Pros- 
pect; and Huron). 

1 Tuition 6*6 months. 


I>av 

Men ■ Wom- CQiirso 
■ en. per 

inonth.j 


Tuition tees in— Months 

.v ... _ re- 

quired 
for 


I 


Day 

course 

for 

entire 

course. 


’Night _ 
course 
per 

month. 

Course. 


i 2 

8 

4 


6 ! 

7 

8 

! 

Albany Business College 

3 1 

32 

S15 < 

i 


7_X 

Reynolds Business School.. 

20 ! 

34 

Q 1 


34 ' 

7-9 

Alpha School 


50 

io i 

** \ 

j 

5 

8-9 

Browne’s Business College 

2XX . 


1 

12 : 

5 

Kllsworih School of Secretaries. . 

! 

55 : 

270 

12 

! 

i 


6 

Hefiley Oroen point School 

15 ' 

20 *. 

12 | 

'H j 

■ 

; y- 

12 

HciRpy Institute 

w ; 

535 : 

h 



12 

Wood’s Business School 

30 ! 

73 i 

12 { 

»l 

5 ' 

9 

l-ockporl Business Institute 

35 . 

66 ' 

in 1 

! 

j 5 

0 

Ramsdell School 

3 | 

26 , 

in 1 



7-10 

Sherman’s Business School.. 

1 

14 ; 

15 ! 

) , 

0 

Westchester Commercial School.. 

\\ 

31 ! 

12 j 


5 

io 

Accountants and Secretaries 


4 

lb 

00 1 


9 

Business School* 




1 

l 


Audubon Commercial School 

1 

30 

17 

150 


14 

Bronx Business Iu^tut6 

k 9 ' 

20 

in 

00 

5 | 

13 

Bronx Commercial School ‘ 

22 : 

64 

in 

100 

5 : 

10-12 

Easlman-Oaines School 

25 ' 

250 

15 


5 ■ 

0-14 

Institute of Commerce 

3U 

54 

. IS 

125 

6 

6 

(veils School 


i 125 ! 

in 


5 

6-7 

Merchants 'and Bankers’ Business 

M 

1S1 

17 


si 

9-12 

School. 



1 


i 

1 

MetropoUtartSchool of Business. . 

3 1 

1 4 

111 | 



7-10 

Moon's Shorthand and Secre- 

20 : 

90 1 


115 


l 

3 

tarial Schools. 


1 





MuU’s School 

3S ' 

' 90 1 

12 


o ! 


New York Commercial School... 

2 

• ,,-i 

12 


5 

9-18 

New York School of Secretaries. . 

o i 

151 


175 


j 

‘ Packard Commercial School 

i 

. 20 1 

1 

1 295 

IS 




Paine Uptown Business School.. 

1 

ft 

1 | 

33 

IS 

* 75 

6 

J-e 

United State': School of Secre- 

7 

MS 

25 

150 

15 

6 

taries. 







W'alworth Business Institute 

11 

25 

IS 


15 

12 

Peek skill Business College 

52 

60 

■ 10 

40 

6 

8 

Williams and Rogers Rochester 

4 1 

1 IS 

13 



12—14 

Business Institute. 

' 

1 





Trov Business College 

43 

' 175 

13 

75 


7 

Excelsior School of Business 


6 

10 


5 

g 

Actual Business College 

15 

136 

13 

95 


1^-10 

Ashtabula Business College 

3 

4 

13 

100 

5 

12 

Campbell Commordal School 

1 

34 

15 

85 


7 

Cleveland Business University.. 

51 

75 

10 


5 

1 

Dyke 8ehool of Business 

5 

32 

. *20 

260 

1 8 

16 


1 Radueed rata alter first month. * Tuition reduced efter second month. 
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Table 16. — S Indents, tuition Jen. and time required Jot completing secretarial counts in 
commercial and business schools in 1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


Name. 


ohio — continued. 


^indent* 


Men. 


Wom- 

en. 


Columbus. . .. 

Do 

Do 

Elyria 

Marietta 

Pinna 

Sandusky. . . . 
Steubcmille. 


Bliss Business College.'. 

Mann's Business Training School. 

Offioe Training School 

Elyria Business College 

Marietta Commercial College 

Ideal Business School 

Sandusky n u sine. ^ College 

Steubenville Business College 


OKLAHOMA. 

Sapulm ! Beeson’s Commercial College . 

Tulsa Tulsa Business College 


PENNSYLVANI\. * 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Harrisburg . . .. 

lx>ck Haven.. 

Philadelphia {723 Chest- 
nut Bt.). 

Philadelphia (Pine St., 
west of Broad). 
Philadelphia (1002 Market 

St.). 

Pittsburgh (182 StonwU 
St.). 

Pittsburgh (5th Ave. and 
Grant 8t.). 

Pittsburgh (« W. North 
Ave.). 

Pittsburgh (531 Wood 
St.). 

South Bethlehem 


WllmerdLng 

RHODE IStJtNP. 


Providence. 
Do 


American Commercial School . 

fceth School v --****;• 

narrisburg Shorthand School. 
I,ock Haven Institute. 


■; 


American Business College. 1 IS 

Peirce School 80 

Taylor Business School 35 

DuB’s College ] 5G 

Iron City College j 16 

Park Institute j . R 

Pittsburgh Academy j **5 

South Bethlehem Business Col* • is 

2 


y'Tc A. Evening School (com- i 
merclal department). * , 


Do 

Do 

Woonsocket. 


SOUTH CAEOUNA. 


Anderson 

.Spartan* burg.. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

* 1 J. 

Aberdeen...:.' 


Tvler.. 

Yoakum. 

. VERMONT. 
Brattieboro 

vnomiA 
Richmond 


Miss Bray ton's Special School. . - 
Bryant and Stratton Commer- 
cial School. 

Child's Business Ootloge 

Providence School for Secretaries. 
W oonsocket Commercial School. . 


Cecil’s Business School.. 
Cecil's Business College. 


Tuition fees In- 


Day 

course 

1 >or 

month. 


Day | 
coufsej 
for i 
entire 
course. 


Night 

course 

]VT 

month 


Months 

re- 

quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 

course. 


55 i 
40 I 

64 | 

5 ; 

12 

27 I. 
27 ■ 
20 ! 


•100 j 

i 

47 j 
40 i 

'1! 

w l 

2fl0 

82 

78 

60 

2ft 

# in 

22 

4 


45 

100 


A herdeen Business' College j 1 V 

Ty ler Commercial College .51 

Baldwin’s lbisiat«jJ>H'flfie 



_ (PSon^IlamUton Cdmmercia) •’ 
College. 



820 

15 

15 

10 

13 

"is' 

13 


I 

-i - 


$iw i 
100 
100 1 


* MS ' ..... 

112 j 

125 6 

09 I 


7 ,|. 


Smith d«fl Business College l W 

Roanoke Roanoke National Business Col* 36 33 

Staunton...'. ..I Pimsmor* Ruslnee* c-ollege t 

v ■ > If ebmpteted In the preatftbed Urn*. 




252 

188 


A 105 


296 


9 

8-10 

12 

U 


6-8 

8-10 


16 

8 

6-7 


10-12 

12-20 

13 

12 

10-12 

10 

. 10 
10- 15 


s i 

ii I 


8 

13-15 

14 

6-8 

20 


8 

5-6 


1 

3-6 


12-24 

9-10 


iiiU 
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Tari.k lfi. — Student*, tuition jecs, and time required jar completing secretarial course in 
commercial and business schools in 3911-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


Name. 


Students. Tuition fcos in— Months 
nv 

. quirrd 

for 


Men. 


Dflv Night for 

' 'SJr* k)™: pfctiSg 


West Virginia Business College. 


Washington 

Seattle......; llyait-Kowells School of Com- 

merce. 

7 WFST VIRGIN! A. 

Clarks Lure 

WISCONSIN. ; 

Appleton ! Appleton Business College. . . . 

Crcen May.-. \ PTHlger Commercial College an<l 

I Tele :raph School. 

Janesville Janesville Business College 

Mexrill 1 Merrill Commercial College 

Milwaukee (to? Broad- 1 Spencerian Business College 

way and Wisconsin). ! 


40 

HA 

lion 

7* 

20 ' 

1 A 

75 

| 16 

SO . 

12 


1 

i 

3 

15 

75 

i v 

4M ; 

15 

13 ' 

j 14-18 

it ! 

14 

*5 


91 . 



l 

■1 

ifdrte the 

course 

in salesman- 


ship in commercial and business schools in 1917-18. 


Location. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Berkclcv 

Chico. . ! 

San Francisco < 220 < iolden 
Cale.Wo.). 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford. 
Do. ... 


Chicago (to «. La Salle 
8t ). 

Chicago (33-37 W. Jack* 
son Tiled,). 

Chicago (1621 \V. 
slnn St.). 


1 Tuition fee for 8 months. 
1 Tuition fee fg(ono year. 


Name. 

Students. 

Tuition fees in— | 

I Months 
1 re- 
quired 
' for 
1 com* 
pleting 
day 
course. 

Men. 

Worn- 1 
•en. I 

liny \ ”“>■ 

Night ! 
course 
per 

month. 

a 

5 

4 ' ! 

6 ' <1 

7 

I. i 

8 

Berkeley Business College 

8 

7 

I 

| Sin sin , 

! 15 

4-6 

Heald’s* Business College- 

1 


| 15 >90 



. Y. M. C. A (commercial depart- 

24 


* 

4 


«■ ment). 







Orange County Business College.. 

ft 

fl 

* 15 M2fi 


i 12 

V. M. C. A. Business School 

18 


. 

i 4 


llillyer Institute. V. M. C. A 

| 

i ' 

27 ] 

! 

1 30 

i 


Merchants and Bankers Business 


'1 ! 

j5 ; 

5 


School. 



% 



Brow n’iBusiness College 

1 

1 ' 1 

1 

1 ^ 1 

n m 



Contra! Y. M. C. A. Institute 

70 

l 

*20 



(commercial department). 






Chicago Business College * 

* an 

130 | 

12 tet 

A 


Y. M. C. A. Commercial High 

4 

1 

; M 

2 


. School. - . 



1 



1 Summers’ Collegi\of Commerce . . 

3 


10 fto 



| Orchard City College 

21 1 

1 30 

M2 ! 


■ 

! Brown’s Business College 

10 

12 

15 1 25 , 

6- 

2J 

1 Sparks' Business College...* *,.. 

50 1 

125 

12 ; i 




* Lesson one night each week. 
4 Tuition fee for night course. . 


* Tuition fee fot 17 Greeks. 

• Includes books and supplies. 


a. 
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Table 17.— Students, tuition fees, and time required to complete the course in salesman - 
' ship in commercial and business schools in !9i7-l8 — ('ontiniyjd. 


Location. 


INDIANA. 
Indianapolis 


V. M. C. A. Night School (com- 
mercial department ). 


Richmond.' 


i fimicnls. ' 
' 

Tuition foes in — 

1 

* 

Months 

re- 


j r<mrs0 (i,r 

i 

Night 

course 

per 

month. 

quired 
for 
! co in* 

| pleiing 
! day 
, course. 

| 

ft | 4 


7. 

! * H 

i 

! t i 

1 


! 

10 

1 |20 


:t 

! . 
! w .w 

32 i 49 

1 

1 tlii , 34 

, 15 | 


! 21 

i 3 

$6 

; i 

i 


Waterloo.. 


Waterloo Business College.. 


KANSAS. i 

Abilene... j Central Kansas Business College. 

KENTUCKY*. j 

Louisville j V. M. C. A. Schools (commercitfl 

department).* 

MAINE. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 


Shaw Business College * 


Baltimore (Franklin and i Association InstRpte (commer- 
Cathedral Sts.). 


M A88ACHV SETTS. 


cial department). 


Springfield Y. M. C. A. (commercial depart* 

ment). 1 ‘ ; 

Northeastern College, School of 
Commerce and Finance*.' 


Worcester 

MICinOAN. 

Bi« Rapids 


Detroit ( O r and Circus 
Park). 

I ran wood 

Lamdng.. 


MINNESOTi. 

I 


61 | S5 


Ferris Institute (commercial de- 
partment). L 
Detroit Instltute/W Technology... 

Ironwood Business Ooliego 

Lhnsing Business Cniveraity.. . . 


Albert Lea ■ Albert Lea'Commerdal College... 

Austin I University of Southern Minne- 

! sotaT commercial department). 
Minneapolis (44 8. 10th Central Branch Y. M. C. A. (com- 
mercial department). 

Y. M. C. A. Night School (com* 


St.). 
St. Paul 


mercial department), 
islnet 


Winona ) Winona Business College. 

MISSOURI. 


' 8t. i/ouls (Grand and 
Franklin). 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW JERSEY. 

Camden ; — 

Newark (III Halsey St.). 


Ralph Sellew Institute Y. M.C. A. 
(commercial department). 1 


Y. M. C. A. Night School (com- 
mercial department). 




Y. M. C. A. Institute (commer- 
olal department). 1 
Y. II. C. A. (coraf^erclal depart- 
ment). 

Night school 1 
■ Includes one branch school 





2 

10 

% 
/n 5 

44 

10^ 

/ 

i 50 

14 

A 

18 , 

1 , 

/ 

! | 

i A 

1(5 

60 

:/l2 

10 

! H0 



! *30 

*. 

j 

...... 



! 22 

5 

30 


* Tuition for night course. 
« Tuition for (7 weeks. 


1 

15 


30 

6 

15 

i 

13 

1 


o 

ERIC 
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Tabj.f. 17. — Students, tuition fees, and time required to complete the course in salesman- 
ship in tynnmcrrinl and business schools in 7,0/7- /N — Continued. 




A VO. ). 


Brooklyn (.Vi Hu 
I’lOCf). 

Buffalo (Mohawk 
Franklin Sts.). 
Jamestown 


No v York Clfi' West 123d 
(St.). 

I'eeksklll 

* north cakouna. 


flHin. 


Du) toil.. . .... ..... 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mahauoy City 

Philadelphia (723 Ch 
mrt St.). 

Plttsl.urgh (132 Stum 

St.). 

Wilmordlng 


TEXAS. 

Dallas 

Houston.. 

Tyler 

Washington. 


Aberdeen.. 

Beattie. . . . 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Charleston 

* 

WISCONSIN. 

Green Ilay 

Janesville 

Riee Lake 


-4 *~ 


Name. 

, Strident s 

*« i'vr 

Tuition fees 

j Dav i ,)a >' 
7 , ; ,| Tr 

In— 

Night 

course 

per 

month. 

i 

| Months 
re- ' 
qulred 
for * 
com-T 
pleting' 
day 
course. 

' o 

[ • : 


4 

u 

6 

i 

— 4 — 

8! 

1 Bedford Branch Y. M. ('. A. 

i — ! 

1 63 , 



$23 


7* 

1 School (coinmemnC depart- 

h 




! mciit i. 1 







Marm land School 

■ Ty 


4> *'■ 

1 25 


. M,. ... 


i 

1 13 




$5 

a 

j Assoc iuticD Institute. Y. M.C. A . . 
■ Jamestown Musiness College 

V) 

125 

! „ 

>' 

4 

■ Chelsea SchtKil 

1 ,;T 


f ** 

i'Zh 


4 

Eastmiin-Caines School 

! ion 

50 

1 



3_5 

Peek's kill Business College.. . 


11 . 

, i2 

; 40 

1 

0 

io’ 

' Durham fttisiness School 

5 

8 

1 

' 25 


3 

I 

1 Ashtabula Business College 

J 

4 

o 

; 13 

50 

5 

t 

Y. M . C. A. Institute (commercial 

32 



25 ; 


14 

1 de|mrtineut ) 1 






MeC unn's School 

15 

20 




8-10 

* American Itn>yiess College. 

S 

20 

10 

. 100 1 

5 

10-12 

j Dull's College 

13 

s 

1 6 

; 


i 

j Y. M. t\ A. Ei eiiiug School (oom- 

1 

15 



15 : 


i 

6 

| ineroiiildepurtment). 




j 



Y. M. f . A. Evening School(com- 

23 



20 1 


5 

mereinl department). 




| 



Y. M. (*. A. Schools (commercial 

28 



15 


4 

department). . 



1 




Tvler Commercial College 

6U2 1 

614 ' 


11) | 


1 


1 

1 



i 


(’•rays Harbor Business College. . . 

18 . 

160 

15 

60 j 

i 

4 

Y. M. C. A. School (commercial 

125 : 



*50 ! 


a 

department) 




1 

•a 

Capital City Commercial College. . 

6 1 

I 10 

6 

| 



Badger Commercial College and 

1 

25 ; 

41 


25 

/. ' 

6 

Telegraph Bchool. 

I 






Janesville Business College. ,f 

13 ! 

£ 

15 

130 



Potter Business Collage 

y ; 


12 

72 i 

J... . 

S 


1 Night sohool. 1 Tiiltlou fee, night school. * * Tuition fee for entire course in fight school. 


L 


/ 


- / 
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